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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to start a data base on black 
mental health practitioners workiny with black clients. The sample 
group consisted of 177 (57 men, 120 women) black school counselors 
and 36 (5 men, 31 women) psychologists in seven predominantly black, 
urban public schools. The information gathered covered the following 
areas: (1) demographics of black counselors and school psychologists; 
(2) tasks performed and techniques employed by the professionals; (3) 
theoretical orientations of the two groups; and (4) problem areas for 
the practitioners and students. It was found that the black school 
practitioners were quite similar to other school counselors in terms 
of tasks performed and techniques used. Further, ' lack counselors and 
psychologists ar equally divided in their beliefs regarding 
strategies for jrking with Black Students and whether these should 
be different from those employed with other students. The process bv 
which an individual counselor or psychologist has entered his or her 
career may influence their theoretical and ideological orientations 
and approaches. Support and resources are needed to allow the 
practitioners additional time to spend with -tudents. Finally, it was 
found that the perceptions of others affected the functioning of che 
school mental health practitioners in all measured areas. The study 
includes a bibliography and a copy of the questionnaire used to 
obtain the data. (CG) 
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ABSTRACT 



Research on the participation of Black professionals 1n the mental 
health care delivery system has been stymied by the lack of basic In- 
formation on Blacks as they function 1n that system. The purpose of 
this study was to itart a data base on one set of Black mental health 
practitioners working with Black clients from which hypotheses and areas 
of future study could be formulated. Objectives of this exploratory, 
descriptive study were to: (1) Identify tasks performed and techniques 
employed by school counselors and psychologists 1n providing mental 
health services to public school students; (2) Identify the major pro- 
blems that Black professionals encounter 1n providing services to Black 
students; (3) determine how t: ese professionals view their roles and 
functions; (4) assess the relative significance of the theoretical 
frame of reference used by these professionals; and (5) examine the 
influence of various organizational, demographic, and attitudinal factors 
on the techniques utilized and tasks performed by these workers. 

One hundred seventy-seven (177—57 men, 120 women) Black school 
counselors and th1rty-s1x (36—5 men, 31 women) psychologists, employed 
in seven predominantly Black, urban public school systems were Inter- 
viewed. Information was collected 1n the following areas: (1) demo- 
graphic and general characteristics of Black counselors and school 
psychologists; (2) tasks performed and techniques employed by these 
practitioners; and (3) theoretical orientations maintained by the re- 
spondent groups. In addition, partldpan » were asked to Identify 
problem areas for themselves and the students they serve. 
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The major findings of the study were as follows: (1) the tasks 
performed and techniques employed by Black school practitioners were 
not different from those of other counselors and psychologists, 
Irrespective of race, as reported in the literature; (2) approximately 
half of the practitioners believed that there were unique strategies 
for working with Black students; (3) the characteristics of the practi- 
tioners that appeared to be most Influential 1n determining whether they 
performed certain tasks and used certain techniques and strategies were 
their perceptions of how well others knew their job, their age, and 
the factors of client and Black value orientation; (4) the major problems 
counselors and psychologists most often encountered in working with 
Black public school students were poor academic achievement, a poor 
home environment, a lack of motivation, and a poor self-concept; and . 
(5) support and resources are needed to allow school mental health 
practitioners additional time to provide services to their clients. 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



A. Organization of the Report 

This document reports on the steps involved in the conduct of the 
study, The Delivery of Mental Health Services to Children, .n this 
section, Chapter . - the background of the research problem is presented 
and explained. In Chapter Ii the relevant literature is given and the 
•sioal and objectives are stated. Chapter III describes the methodology. 
Results are presented in Chapter IV and discussed in Chapter V. Suggested 
future research and policy implications are also presented in Chapter V. 

B. Background 

The decade of the sixties began an era of intense critical examin- 
ation and reform in all social arenas Impetus from the Kennedy admin- 
stration brought mental health to the forefront as an area that clearly 
needed study and change while new educational opportunities and affirmative 
action programs increased the number of Blacks and minorities concerned 
and involved in mental health related fields. These forces raised 
questions regarding the status of the mental health of Blacks and other 
minorities and their need for adequate and respons.ve mental health 
care, and, in general , challenged the prevailing traditional mental health 
treatment and care system. Black social scientists like Charles Thomas 
(1970) argued that race and culture affected the treatment approach— 
, often to the deficit of Black clients. Jones (1972) argued that irost 
theoretical orientations to understanding mental healthiness assursd a 
pathological view towards Blacks that was erroneous and needed to oe 
abandoned. 
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In essence* then, the competency of the mental health service delivery 
system was scrutinized particularly when the recipient or client group 
was Black or another minority. Emerging from this questioning was the 
need to explore, document and analyze the kind, quantity and quality of 
mental health care provided to the Black community especially as 1t was 
provided by Black practitioners. 
C. Pr oblem Statement 

The purpose of the study was to begin to develop a data base from 
which hypotheses could be formulated to explore the relationship between 
race, theoretical orientation, professional training, and other such 
characteristics on the effectiveness of mental health service delivery 
to Black clients. One way to start such a data base, and the method 
selected for this study, is to simply select groups of mental health 
practitioners and to describe them in their work roles. This basic 
kind of information was not available on any set of Black mental health 
practitioners--™ part because a group of Black mental health practi- 
tioners large enough 1n number and comparable enough 1n job placement 
anci sutrc-ndings had only reef - come available. 

In recent years many urban areas have become predominately Black. 
By 1970 about r >8 percent of the Black population lived 1n central cities 
as compared with onl 44 perceni in 1950. With this increase 1n the 
Black urban population, there came a corresponding increase from Blacks 
for quality education, community control of the schools, and larger 
numbers of Black professionals and paraprofesslonals 1n neighborhood 
schools. In response to some of these demands, funds were made 
available from the state and national governments to local districts to 
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1f they are to be effective. While these concerns are valid, there has 
been very little empirical research in this area. It is hoped that this 
research project, through documentation of the activity of these workers, 
will ultimately help to clarify Issues pertaining to race and treatment 
issues, to develop alternative se^'ice models and to enrich the curricula 
of relevant college? and disciplirts concerned with these problems. 

Specific objectives were: (' ) to Identify tasks performed and tech- 
niques employed by counselors and school psychologists in providing 
mental health services to students in public schools; (2) to determine 
now these professionals view their roles and functions; (3) to identify 
the major problems that Black professionals encounter in providing ser- 
vices to Black students; (4) t.) assess the relative significance of the 
theoretical frame of reference used by these professionals; and (* A 
to examine the influence of various organizational, demographic anri 
attitudinal factors on the techniques and tasks utilized by these workers. 
These objectives were selected because they efficiently organize a comp- 
rehensive set of concerns and data on behavior, opinion, and attitude that 
can form the backbone for credible future investigations on effective 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER II. LITERATURE REVIEW 



Overview 

This review focuses on findings which offer suggestions about the 
normative behavior of school practitioners as well as other pupil person- 
nel workers. Unfortunately, these studies tended not to be concerned 
with specific functions or tasks of the Black school counselor and 
psychologist or with how attitudinal and organizational variables 
affected their practice. Most of the studies cited pertain to non-Black 
school practitioners or to race-not -specified studies. This review was 
not intended to be exhaustive Since the purpose of this study is to 
describe the activities and orientations of Black school counselors and 
psychologists, the literature was reviewed and organized primarily 
around what counselors and psychologists do (their tasks and techniques) 
and factors that seem to affect their work. Factors of particular im- 
portance for Black mental health practitioners are also presented. 

The literature in this study has been organized into three sections. 
The first section surveys the tasks, performed by school counselors and 
psychologists. The second section discusses various techniques used 
by school counselors and psychologists while the third section looks 
into the factors which influence tasks and techniques. Expectations 
and significance and a statement of goal and objectives are presented. 
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A. Tasks Performed by School Counselors and Psychol ogists 

The role ano tion of the school counselor has often appeared to 
be quite unclear and has thus prompted the attention of social scientists 
and educators. One study conducted by Trotzer and Kassera (1971) 
attempted to ascertain the actual tasks counselors performed and the 
frequency with which they were performed. Thirty-four counselors from 
nineteen different schools were asked to complete a data sheet and main- 
tain a daily log for a period of ten days. This study indicated that 
counselors spent 44.3 percent of their time working directly with 
students, and the remainder of their time performing paper work and other 
non-person or non-guidance activities. In 1962, the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association (APGA) went on record in favor of the suggestion 
that 50 percent of th« counselor's time should be spent working directly 
with students (Pruett & Brown, 1966). This means that the counselors in 
the Trotzer and Kassera ftudy were slightly below the APGA suggested 
standards in amount of direct student contact. But when the time these 
counselors spent viking with other people concerning student matters 
is added to Me time they spent working directly with students, counselors 
were spending the amount of time recommended by APGA plus an additional 
17.5 percent. 

In studying the frequency with which school counselors performed 
certain tasks and the importance of the tasks, Roemmich (1967) found 
that there was a high level of agreement between tasks performed most 
frequently and those ranked most Important. For example, the Item, 
"Counsel Students Regarding Potentials and Limit* tions," was ranked 
first among the tosks "performed" and third ;n "importance" and the 
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It*" "Counsel Students 1n Accepting Themstlves as Individuals" was ranked 
second among the tasks performed and first 1n "Importance". Several 
Items which dealt with th^ counselor 1n face-to-face relationships with 
students were negatively correlated (such as, "Counsel Students with 
Personal Problems" and "Assist Students 1n Making Personal Decisions"). 
Although these items ranked high on importance, they were pet formed 
infrequently. Perhaps this incongruenoy 1s due to one of two factors: 
Either the Items on the instrument(s) used in the study were vague or 
the counselors believed that certain tasks were important but did not 
perform them frequently due to administrative constraints such as the 
size of their caseload. 

Counselors bel1eve t however, that many tasks routinely performed 
are not in the realm of school counseling. Maser (1971), using the 
Shumake and Oekle Counselor function Inventory, had counselors as well 
as other school personnel group tasks according to the extent counselors 
should devote their time. They were asked to group tasks under one of 
the following five categories: (V the counselor should personally 
perform this function, (2) the counselor should ^ave primary res- 
ponsibility for this function, he/she may not personally perform the 
function, (3) the counselor should share with other groups 1n planning 
and performing this function, but he/she does not share the primary 
responsibility for the function, (4) the counselor should serve as 
jr consultant 1n this function only upon request, and (5) the counselor 
should have no direct responsibility for this function. Tasks rated 
highest 1n each of the above categories were, respectively: (1) 
counseling students concerning academic failures and providing students 
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with an opportunity to talk through his problems, (2) counseling with 
students concerning learning difficulties, (3) working with students 
who are delinquent 1n attendance, (4) sending and receiving transcripts 
to and from other high schools, and (5) planning PTA activities and 
programs . 

The profession of school psychologist also suffers from the problem 
of role ambiguity. Prior to World War II, psychologists 1n the schools 
were viewed as clinical psychologists who administered psychological 
tests. Students in the field argued that the functions of the school 
psychologist involve: (1) psychotherapy, (2) remedial and counseling 
tasks, (3) community activism, and (4) writing education prescriptions 
and any tasks which helps the child 1n adjustment (Shaw, 1957). This 
controversy concerning the role of the school psychologist, argues 
Shaw, 1s the key reason for the paucity of empirical studies regarding 
the function of school psychologists. 

Cornell (1942) conducted one of the first empirical studies of 
school psychologists 1n which the primary concern was the functions and 
techniques of this group. Through direct questioning, Cornell asked 
sixty-three school psychologists In New York to Indicat; their duties. 
The activities of these school psychologists, enumerated according to 
the frequency with which they were, performed , were: tl) admlnlsteHnq 
Individual psychological tests, (2) conferring with teachers and 
principals, (3) administering tests to groups, (4) contacting parents, 
(5) writing diagnostic reports, (6) conducting Individual Interviews, 
(7) communicating with agencies, and (8) planning remedial instructions. 
These school psychologists were also engaged 1n miscellaneous activities 
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which "reminds one of the functions of the one-room teacher ... This list 
ranged from teaching and supervisory work to participation in community 
mental hygiene, program administration, research, educational placement, 
and social work" (Cornell, 1942, p, 190). 

Unfortunately, Cornell did not use the direct approach in delineating 
techniques. Instead, she reviewed the list of activities school psycho- 
logists performed ard concluded that only two techniques, administering 
tests and writing diagnostic reports, ere in the province of psycho- 
logists. These were the same two functions on the activities list. Per- 
haps if Cornell had specifically questioned her sample of school psy- 
chologists, she would have discovered what techniques they actually employed 

in working with children. 

More than twenty years later, Keenan (1964) reported briefly on a 

study with Massachusetts school psychologists. Keenan developed a 
questionnaire of eighty task items which were rated by her sample for 
frequency, importance, and difficulty. Respondents were also asked to 
indicate factors which prevented performance. A summary of these find- 
ings by Keenan indicates that: (1; school psychologists were working 
mostly in the areas of diagnostic study of children and administrative 
work, (2) most of the school psychologist's time was spent counsulting 
with teachers, (3) professional growth and research were rated as im- 
portant but generally were areas given the least amount of attention, 
(4) most school psychologists held master's degrees, but the majority 
needed further training in the technique and practice of projective 
testing, counseling, and group and play therapy, (5) difficulty in 
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perfuming duties is most often Impeded: by lack of time, by other staff 

members performing the duties, by no requests for services, and by In- 
sufficient training, and (6) the majority of full-time school psycho- 
logists spent thirty to forty percent of their time working with the 
mentally retarded (p. 186). 

In a later study, Roberts (1970) had school psychologists rate the 
importance of their acuta! functions and the desirability of these 
various functions on a seven-point scale. He found the following: (1) 
psychologists felt that the role of psychometrician was important but 
that in actual practice more time than desirable was spent in 1t, (2) 
psychologists valued the role of diagnost1c1a n 1n actual practice but 
rated it as only moderate on importance, (3) osycholooists rated the 
role of consultant as important 1n actual practice and high on desir- 
ability, (4) although in actual practice psychologists placed little 
importance on the role of mental hygienlst, they rated 1t high 1n 
desirability, and (5) psychologists rated the roles of researcher, ther- 
apists, and educational programmer as low 1n Importance 1n actual practice 
and in desirability. Most surprisingly, the Roberts study also showed 
that psychologists desired to spend most of their time 1n the role of 
consultant and less time as psychometrlsts. 

The review of the literature indicates clearly that the roles and 
functions of the school counselors and school psychologists have been 
topics of controversy for many years and have aenerated studies, that 
specifically addressed this problem. In sunmary, these studies have 
tended to show that school counselors and school psychologists perform 
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a vast array of tasks from counseling students to do1n§ paper work, and 
that many of these tasks are not always considered to be within the domain 
of their work responsibility. 

B. Techniques Used by School Counselors and School Psychologists 
Qualitative statements regarding techniques that social prac- 
titioners should use 1n working with Black students can be found represented 
in the literature. Some of these techniques have been reported in 
race-not-spedfied/non-Black studies. These studies are generally case 
accounts, rather than comparative efforts which can 1n the final analysis 
rank one technique over another. Nonetheless, some suggestions are 
made concerning the use of certain techniques under certain conditions. 

The main theme which pervades most reports regarding Black school 
social practitioners 1s that the most effective technique for aiding 
the client 1s to attack his/her environment and take a stance on his/her 
behalf (Hayes & Banks, 1972; Riccio, 1968; Tucker, 1973; Zerface & Cox 
1971). This role requires that the counselor/psychologist be sensitive 
to the sociological, hlstorlal, and cultural background of Blacks and that 
he/she recognize the events 1n the student's environment that maintain 
his/her behavior (Hayes & Banks, 1972). 

Harper and Stone (1974) suggest that counseling techniques utilized 
in the delivery of services to Black students should quickly bring the 
counsel ee to a level of awareness and action. Hence, Harper and Stone 
argued that effective therapies or counseling approaches should 
actively motivate the student toward assuming responsibility for his/her 
behavior. Traditional approaches, such as rational -emotive therapy 
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(Glicken, 1968), reality therapy (Blocker, 1968; Dinkmeyer, 1970) and 
various behavioral models (Stuart, 1972; Bandura, 1962; Bandura, & 
Walter, 1963) can be adopted to accomplish this type of counseling. 
Moreover, Harper and Stone contend that the corollary counselor behaviors 
1n this type of cour eling should be acceptive, directive, assuring and 
persuasive (Wall in & Ferguson, 1961). 

Jones and Jones (1972), two noted Black psychologists, also urged the 
use of these techniques 1n counseling Blacks. They maintain that the 
Black client's culture must play a part in the counseling process. For 
example, soul music— an integral part of Black culture, was reported to be 
an effective r.edium for getting the student to communicate (Toldson & 
Pasteur, 1976). 

Several other techniques which have been utilized 1n working with 
students ere reported in r «ce-not-specif ied studies and articles. Two 
of the most familiar are Individual and group counseling. Although the 
former provides for a one-to-one relationship between students and 
counselor, group counseling seems to be more advantageous. First, it 1s 
time saving. Second, 1t demonstrates to students that others share their 
problems. Third, 1t gives the students an avenue for experimenting 
with new ways of dealing with people before Interacting 1n large group 
settings. Fourth, the Influence of peers 1s a strong Incentive for 
changing behavior (Hoppock, 1949). 

Group counseling 1s also used with families of children who are 
having problems 1n the school system. Multiple family counseling, as 1t 
1s called, 1s based on the premise that the worlds of home and school are 
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Inseparable. It assumes that the family 1s the primary Influence on the 
child's behavior and that the place to attack problems Is with the people who 
are Involved with the child in the setting where problems occur (Sauber, 1970). 
The premise on which this technique 1s predicated 1s 1n direct contra- 
diction to that of the client advocates who feel that the therapist must 
deal only with changing the attldudes of each Individual client to the 
point where he/she can accept the circumstances surrounding the problem. 

The successful delivery of counseling services to children necessi- 
tates utilizing the resources of every discipline. It appears 
that every nook and cranny must be explored 1n an attempt to establish 
a valid means of addressing the needs of the child in counseling. The 
use of technological advancements, higher level methodological techniques, 
and modern physical material have been adopted to achieve this end. 
Audio-visual equipment, for Instance, has been used 1n an attempt to 
allow students to study and receive feedback on their behavior (Kagan, 
1970) and be encouraged to seek counseling when Indicated (Smith & Lewis, 
1974). 

Advancements in computer technology have also been adopted 1n the 
counseling process. In one Instance, forty junior high school students 
experienced counseling (educational planning) via a computer system. 
Twenty students were assigned to one counselor and twenty were assigned 
to a second counselor. A computer model was designed to parallel one 
of the counselors. For the most part, t.ie computer agreed with both 
counselors on appraisal of students and on course selection (Loughary, 
1966). The use of business contracts 1n the counseling process has also 
been reported (Sulzer, 1962; Pratt & Tooley, 1964). Essentially, the 
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client enters Into a contract - a binding agreement - with the practi- 
tioner regarding a particular circumstance he wishes to correct. For 
example, 1f a student is receiving poor grades, the counselor might 
suggest that he/she study one hour a day and report the behavior weekly. 
If the student agrees to this suggestion, the counselor writes up the 
contract and the student signs it (Thomas & trail, 1972). 

The Q-sort technique was developed 1n psychology as a method for 
ascertaining subjects comparative ratings of stimuli, e.g., statements 
and photographs, by having them sort these stimuli in the form of a fixed 
distribution. It has been similarly utilized in counseling. One 
counselor had students sort a deck of cards with statements on them 
regarding occupationsin order to deUrmine student job preference. 
Students were given cards and instructed to read each one carefully and 
place them on a board alonga preference continuum. The results of the 
card sort aided the counselor in helping students decide upon careers 
(Dolliver, 1967). 

As elementary school children are often less facile than adolescents 
in putting their emotions and feelings into words, toys have been employed 
as a medium for communication. Referred to as play activity, this tech- 
nique aids the child-counselor/psychologist relationship. In these 
situations, the counselor 1s generally mildly active, permitting the 
child to express his/her feelings fully and Intensely. Among the materials 
used 1n play activity are dolls, punching bags, mirrors (Sartore, 1974), 
modeling clay, and other such play equipment (Aronin et al., 1974; Muro, 
1968; Waterland, 1970). 
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Other tech) 1qy»»5 which do no* Incorporate "hardware" are also used 
1« counseling. Briefly these are: (1) guided frntasy, whereby the 
counselor uses the youth's fantasy as a means of probing his/her problem 
(.^lly, 1972); (2) reeling which Involves the group Imitating a specified 
behavior (Nye, 1973) and (3) role-playing 4 n which the group "acts -out" 
social relationship problems. 

C. Variable - which * ifluence Tasks and Techniques 

A number of variables have been Identified as Influencing the tech- 
niques and tasks of school counselors and psychologists i.. general 
and Black counselors and psychologists 1n particular. They Include: 
(1) theoretical orientation, (2^ organizational constraints, (3) autonomy, 
(4) Black orientation, (5) client orientation, (6) alienation, (7) pro- 
fessional orientation, (6) demographic characteristics, and (9) perceptions 
of parents, community, students, and other school personnel . 

Theoretical Orientation. Black practitioners who have written 1n 
the field of counseling (Funnye, 1970; White, 1970; Jones & Jones, 197C; 
Hayes & Banks, 1972 ) ag*ee that theoretical orientation Influences 
workers' strategies. They also concur that prevailing theories 
of counseling must be questioned for they are deficient where the Black 
client 1s concerned, and that a new perspective which incorporates a 
Black orientation must be developed. Yet, empirical studies tend to 
suggest that theoretical orientation might not Influence worker tech- 
nique. Wrenn (1960) found that worker experience was a more Important 

ft 

factor than theoretical orientation 1n determining worker behavior 
(b»hav1or 1s defined as techniques). Similarly, Fielder (1953) found 
no appreciable difference 1n behavior omonj psychoanalytic, Rogerian, 
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Adlerian and eclectic therapists. All reported that rapport was the 
principal deminslon in counseling and that they behaved 1n a manner which 

enhanced their relationship with the client. 

organizational Constraints and Autonomy. Numerous articles have been 
written regarding the impact of organizational variables on practitioners' 
behavior, it has been suggested that such organizational factors as admin- 
istrative organization ana caseloaa are Detter determinants of worker behavior 
than is theoretical orientation. Aubrey( 1972), Gottlieb and Gottlieb( 1971), 
Huii.jS am' Lovett (1971) and Stone (1973), argue that counselors and psycho- 
logists alike operate under three constraints: too many cases, lack of 
autonomy and school administrators. 

The constraints of school administrators and autonomy are generally 
discussed simultaneously. It is argued that there 1s a positive relation- 
ship between lack of autonomy by school counselors and psychologists 
and the power position of the school administrators. Aubrey (1972), 
writing about counselors' experiences within these restrictions, has 
summari.^d the situation thusly: 

In most schools, counselors ... simply have no 
muscle for Implementing guidance programs and 
procedjres most beneficial to students ... Con- 
sequently, many counselors acquiesce 1n allowing 
prirdpals ... to call shots 1n school guidance 
programs (rather) than pushing for self-deter- 
mination in this area (p. 21). 

Starkman (1971) made a similar observation regarding the predicament 

of school psychologists. He contends, however, that this situation 

should improve with profess1onal1zat1on. Van Riper (1972) argues that 

this condition should ease the school counselor's problems as well. 

28 
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Both Van Riper and Starkman have ei. «»-ated the criteria for profession- 
allzatlon. Merging the two writers' thoughts, the criteria for pro- 
fessional izatl on are: (10)a master's degree 1n the discipline, (2) 
active membership 1n an association devoted to enhancing the services 
provided, (3) description of the services and an explanation of how 
services are provided to the public, (4) a continuous search for new 
knowledge, and (5) self-determination regarding activities and decisions. 
Fcr school counselors and psychologists who adhere to the tenets of 
professionalizatlon, 1t would then seem that the constraints noted above 

would be minimal . 

Another organizational constraint, worker-student ratio, also in- 
fluences what the practitioner does. In a study relating job satisfaction 
and job activities of counselors, Hansen (1967) found that size of 
caseload determined the type of tasks on which the counselor concentrated. 
With larger caseloads, they spent less time working with teachers and 
individual rodents and more time working on cumulative records, Infor- 
mation files, and developing guidance programs. 

Black Orientation. Several writers (Jones & Jones, 1970; Rose 
1962; Sager et al., 1970) Indicated that the techniques Black social practi- 
tioners employ are related to their Black orientation. Brown (196°), 
In a study which Investigated the relationship between value orientation 
and the racial attitudes of Black caseworkers and the Black clients 
they serve, revealed that the workers' value orientation and racial 
attitudes Influenced the strategies used. Brown's study found that 
clients whose attitudes and value orientations were analogous to those 
of the worker were successfully served. 
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The most popular definition of value 1n the behavioral sciences 1s 
perhaps that of the Harvard Study Group: "A value 1s a conception, ex- 
plicit or Implicit, distinctive of an Individual or characteristic of a 
group of tne desirable which Influences the selection from a variable 
modes, .neans, and ends of action" (Kluckholm, 1967). The primary points 
of departure 1n this definition are the culture, the group, the 
Individual 's relation to culture and the individual's place 1n his group. 
From an overall frame of reference, Kluckholm defines a value orientation 
as a generalized and organized conception influencing the behavior of 
nature, man's place in nature, man's relation to man, and the desirable 
and non-desirable as they may relate to man's environment and Interhuman 
relations. A value orientation may be held by Individuals or by groups. 
Value orientations, like values, vary on the continuum from the implicit 
to the explicit. 

From a Black perspective, Karenga (1967) emphasizes that the value 
system should offer tne following three functions: (1) some predicability 
of behavior, (2) an utlimate authority, and (3) a means of security. 
Karenga (1967) enumerrtes the following seven principles 1n discussing 
Black value orientation. 

1. Umoja (Unity) To strive for and maintain unity 1n the 
family, community, nation and race. 

2 Kujlch agulia (Self-Determ1nat1on) To define ourselves, 
and speak for ourselves Instead of being defined and 
spoken for by others. 

3. Ujima (Collective Work and Responsibility) To build and 
maintain our community together and to make our brothers 
and sisters' problems our problems and to solve them 
together. 
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4. Ujamaa (Co-operative Economics) To build and maintain 
our own stores, shops and other businesses and to 
profit together from them. 

5. N1a (Purpose) To make as our collective vocation the 
BuTldlng and developing of our community 1n order to 
restore our people to their traditional greatness. 

6. Kuumba (Creativity) To do always as much as we can, 1n 
the way we can 1n order to leave our community more 
beautiful and beneficial than when we Inherited 1t. 

7. Imanl (Faith) To believe with all our hearts 1n our 
parents and teachers, our leaders, our people and 
the righteousness and victory of our struggle. 

Client Orientation. Two different views representing what factors 
are considered to be necessary to develop a positive client orientation 
are presented 1n the literature. Jones and Jones (1972) reported that 
a positive client orientation exists when the counselor 1s courteous, 
diplomatic, and warm, generating positive feelings to the client and 
showing concern. Costln (1968) and Stuart (1972) proposed that positive 
client orientation exists when the practitioner focuses on systemic 
factors rather than on the Individual child. 

Alienation and Demographic Characteristics. Additional factors have 
been thought to Influence the Black counselor and psychologist 1n 
their work. Utilizing the concept' of marglnallty, Sanders (1968) 
argues that: 

"The Black social practitioner finds himself 1n three 
minority groups - a social status minority, a racial 
minority, and a professional minority. All of them 
may contribute to the (practitioner's) marginal status, 
compounding Ms Insecurities, tension, and frustration. 
These marg1nal1t1es 1n turn contribute to the practi- 
tioner's day-to-day occupational frustration of fighting 
for clients, fighting Inpenetrable bureaucratic struc- 
tures — and f1 anting for his own untenable position as 
a Negro (p. 13) . 
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Implicit 1n Sander's analysis 1s the need to examine variables such 
as how alienation and demographic characteristics affect practitioners 
techniques. For example, a Mack practitioner who returns to the ghetto after 
obtaining his/her professional training may be viewed with suspicion. 
White (1972) argues that Black psychologists are still 
operating with a lot of assumptions and theories that have been developed 
by white psychologists primarily for white clients. The Implication 1s 
that, by recievlng professional training, Black workers can be pro- 
grammed in such a manner that they lose their ability to relate to Black 
people. An analysis of the Influence of other demographic variables such 
as sex (Mullen & Aberles, 1971) and age (Hasse, 1964) should prove 
equally Interesting 1n the analysis of the proposed study. 

Professional Orientation. Taber and Vattano (1970) formulated two 
premises. The first was that orientations of social workers generally 
could be described 1n terms of two dimensions, the "clinical" and the 
"social." The second premise was that the clinical and social orientation 
represent opposite ends of the same continuum. The social workers who 
tended to perceive their responsibilities from "clinical" viewpoints 
tended not to agree with treatment techniques derived from "social" viewpoints. 
Taber and Vattano found that the clinical and social orientations were not. 
however, the principal or most Important dimensions of social workers' 
orientations. Their findings did not support the second permlse e1ther-the 
notion that clinical and social orientations are mutually exclusive and in 
opposition to each other. 

Perceptions of Parents, Community, Students and Others. Not only do 
school administrators have an Impact on school psychologists and 
counselors, but others concerned with the school system also influence 
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how practitioners do their job. Gary, West, and Kum1 (1976) 1n developing 
their Interview schedule for their mult1-c1ty study of black School 
social workers, met with a group of school social workers who acted as 
judges regarding Hems for Inclusion 1n the questionnaire. Among the 
Ideas which they suggested should be tapped was the relationship among 
school social workers, other school personnel, students, and parents. 
They noted that some of the problems of school social workers stemmed 
from the poor perception of the profession by people with whom they work. 
They also suggested that how psychologists and counselors perceive all 
of the people with whom they are involved in their work should be 
Investigated. 

Quality of the client-counselor and psychologist relationship has 
been discussed considerably 1n the general literature regarding race 
unidentified practitioners as well as in the literature regarding Black 
practitioners. In general, the quality of these relationship has been 
discussed 1n connection with the effect, 1f any, of race on the treat- 
ment process. However, the significance of rac« 1n the treatment 
process 1s still unresolved. Just as there are many writers who contend 
that race 1s not a critical variable (Barett and Perlmutter, 1972: 
Dubly, 1970; Backner, 1970; and Heffernon and Bruehl, 1971) there is an 
equal number who contend that 1t 1s (White, 1970; Alland, 1971; 
and Brown 1963). N'tw1thstand1ng the Important research Implications 
of this controversy, this study shall not empirically test either the 
hypothesis that Black school mental health practitioners are more apt 
than are their white counterparts to serve the Black client successfully 
or the hypothesis that the race of the practitioners is not an important 
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variable In determining whether the Black client 1s served successfully. 
0. Expectations and Significance 

Rather the Intent of this study was to fill a void 1n the literature 
by focusing on the techniques employed and tasks performed by Black 
school counselors and psychologists 1n order to ultimately determine whether 
the performance of these tasks and the utilization of the tech- 
niques are related to factors Identified 1n the literature, such as 
theoretical and Black Value orientation, organizational features and 
so forth. While no particular hypotheses were formulated and no particular 
theory was advanced (both were considered to be premature at this stage), 
it was hoped that a stjdy of this type would generate Invaluable Infor- 
mation on such Issues as preferred strategies 1n counseling Black youths, 
on Black school counselor/psychologist orientations which are likely 
to Increase the effectlvener- of practitioners 1n the Intervention pro- 
cess, and major constraints which hamper the ability of these profession- 
als to provide needed services to Black school students. 

In the long run, the study will provide a date base from which 
hypotheses can be developed for empirical validation. Inmedlately, 1t 
cen provide to service planners and administrators Information on services 
that are being provided, activities which are neglected, and the types of 
problems being encountered by both the practitioners and the children. 
E. Statement of Goal and Objectives 

The goal of the project was to provide a general description of the 
work world of Black school counselors and psychologists. Objectives were: 
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1. to Identify tasks performed find techniques employed by 
counselors and psychologists 1n providing mental health 
services to clients 1n public schools, 

2. to Identify the major problems that Black professionals 
encounter 1n providing services to students; 

3. to determine how these professionals view their role and 
functions; 

4. to Identify and assess the relative significance of the 
theorectical frame of reference used by these profession- 
als; 

5. to examine the Influence of organizational t demographic 
and attitudinal variables on the techniques and tasks 
utilized by these workers. 
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CHAPTER III. METHODOLOGY 



Overview 

The methodology section of this report describes the steps involved 
1n actually conducting the study. Described herein are the research 
design, the study population and sites, sampling procedure, instrumen- 
tation, data collection, and data analysis. 

A. Research Design 

The study was exploratory and descriptive 1n design. An experi- 
mental or quasi-experimental design was rejected because there was little 
documentation on the opinions and practices of Black mental health practi 
tioners as a group making theoretical and/or hypothetical postulating 
more tenuous than usual or tolerable. 

Personal interviews were used to obtain first-hand accounts of the 
activities, perceptions and attitudes of the sample with the expectancy 
that this information would comprise a much needed data base that could 
assist In understanding effects and Influences of Black professional 
participation in mental health care with Black clients. Survey research 
methods guided the .ample selection process and the data collection 
procedures. 

B. Study Population 

Black school counselors and psychologists working in urban public 
schools with predominantly Black students constituted the population to 
be studied. 

C. Study Sites 

The school systems of Atlanta, GA; Baltimore, MD; Chicago, ILj 
Detroit, MI; Gary, IN; Indianapolis, IN; and New York, NY were the 
cities selected from which the sample would be drawn. They were chosen 
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because (1) the IUAR previously conducted a simillar study, S ocial Inter- 
vention in the Public School System , with school social workers in the 
same cities providing an entry point and a comparison sample; (2) their 
school systems have large Black student populations; and (3) the school 
systems employed a sufficient number of Black school counselors and psy- 
chologists to make the study results representative of the target popu- 
lation at large. 
D. Sample Selection 

Before the study actually bega» a preliminary investigation revealed 
that there were approximately 791 Black school counselors and 92 Black 
school psychologists in the school stems of interest. Since the group 
of psychologists was so much smaller in njmber than the group of coun- 
selors, it was orginally planned to try to include all psychologists 
in the sample and to randomly select one eighth (the estimated ratio of 
counselors to psychologists was eight counselors to every one psycho- 
logist) of all counselors. Thus, a total sample of 312 was envisioned. 

In actually conducting the. study, permission to enter the school 
systems was sought and obtained from the superintendents in the seven 
cities. After the school superintendents granted approval, an abstract 
of the study was forwarded to the appropriate student personnel admin- 
istrators. When letters oi approval were received from the student 
personnel administrators, the administrators were telephoned and asked 
for a list of their Black school counselors and psychologists. A total 
of 797 Black school counselors and 78 Black school psychologists were 
Identified. The list of these school practitioners was alphabetized 
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and entries on it were assigned numbers. Stratifying by city, 177 
counselors and 36 psychologists were randomly selected for study inclusion. 
(See tsbles A and B.) Counselors and psychologists are represented pro- 
portionately for each city. 

There are nearly five times more counselors tnan psychologists in the 
study sample: Psychologists were employed st a much lower rate in each 
of the school systems in the sample. With this difference in total number, 
analyses and findings will be approached cautiously particularly when 
differences between the two groups are found. 



TABLE A 



Distribution of Black School Counselors in the Sample 



City 



Number of Black 
School Counselors 



Number 
Interviewed 



Proportion of 
Counselor Sample 



Atlanta 
Baltimore 



Chicago 
Detroit 
Gary 



Indianapolis 
New York City 



59 
19 
394 
180 
34 
41 
70 



10 
18 
66 
32 
6 
7 

38 



.06 
.10 
.37 
.18 
.03 
.04 
.21 



Total 



797 



177 



.99 
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TABLE B 



Distribution of Black School Psychologists in the Sample 



City 



Number of Black Number Proportion of 

School Psychologists Interviewed EsychoTogist 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Indianapolis 
New York City 



7 
4 

35 
16 
2 
3 
11 



2 
4 
11 

6 
2 
3 
8 



.06 
.11 
.30 
.17 
.06 
.08 
.22 



Total 



78 



36 



1.00 



E. Instrumentation 

An interview schedule to be used with both the school counselors 
and psychologists was developed. The questionnaire was designed to 
elicit information in the following areas: (1) general characteristics 
of Black school counselors and psychologists, (2) tasks performed and 
specific techniques employed in their work roles as counselors and school 
psychologists, (3) job/organizational characteristics, and (4) theoretical 
orientation. 

The data collected through the interview schedule provided informa- 
tion on the following specific characteristics: 

1) Demographic Characteristics : age, sex, income, job 
title, educational achievement, undergraduate major, 
and graduate major. 

2) Professional Participation : membership in professional 
organizations, participation 1n conference and in- 
service training sessions, and professional journal 
articles read. 
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3) Career Commitments : extent to which areas of work 
responsibility can be defined, factors influencing 
job selection, plans to continue in work roles, and 
satisfaction with job. 

4) Organizational Constraints : whether office space is 
provided, ability to handle workload, number of s r hools 
served. 

5) Organizational Socialization : initial job expecta- 
tions, problems Interfering with work, what job 
changes have taken place, and how? etc. 

6) Perceived Autonomy : ability to define responsi- 
bility and to make changes, whether superiors know 
and understand problems of job, whether encouragement 
is given to make suggestions, and whether suggestions 
are accepted. 

7) Perceptions of Parents, Community and Other School 
Personnel : whether others perceive what the job 
entail 5, perceive importance of the job t and view 
the job favorably. 

8) Black Orientation: thirty-eight items concerning 
a Black value orientation that reflect Karenga's 
(1967) seven principles. 

An assessment of tasks performed and techniques utilized was made 

through Likert-type scales and through open and closed-ended questions. 

To ascertain tasks performed, thirty-eight (38) tasks were selected 

from the one hundred seven (107) items used by Costin (1968). The purpose 

of the Costin study was to measure the relative importance of the tasks 

and the extent to which they could be performed by others with less 

training. Unlike the Costin study, the measurement scale employed 1n 

this study related not to the requisite expertise for performing a given 

task, but to the frequency of its performance. For this purpose, a 

five-point scale was used ranging from "nearly all the time" to "never." 
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Techniques used by the schoo, pr.ct1tion.rs .ere simlLMy me.sureo. 

B1 ,ck orientation w.s me.sur t d by . sc.ie deveioped for use in tins 

study; therefo ".bOHy - «««« '"^ tl0 " "» "* SVaiUble ' 

T„e required respondents to Indicate on . 5 point sde the extent 
to which they .9-d or d1s.gr.ed with st.te.ents r^.rd1ng different 
.spects of Mack Identity or lift. For one question reed, 

■B1.Cc KC .nd dr.™ shou!d be used .ore In the public school, > 
Of particular note. M were developed to gain 1nfon»t con- 

. .—1. ubiects worked with Black youngsters experiencing 
cerning how the sample ..ubjecw wu •« 

special nroblems. Specifically, they were asked to identSy the techn,- 

que5 US ed in t ork with hyperactive children, drug dependent students. 

agores s,ve y c,ngsters. and in.pp-oprlateiy i.beled or IsLbLd students. 
Subjects were .1so asked to identify the technioues they had found .0 
b e «1»lly effective in working with inner-city Black students, 
c^y of the questionnaire is in Apoendix A. 
F DataCoVlectloii Procedure 

' "coordinators 1n each city 1«- » "hedule interviews. 

supervise Integers and h.ndie logistic detain. These coordinators 
orked closely with the project staff. The questionnaire was administered 
"though indlviduai interviews. As was described previously in the section 
on sarnie se,ect1on. the school superintendents gave permission to 
enter the school and supplied the names of the counselors and psycho- 

, 09ls ts. arsons selected for participation sked to cooperate 

an interview tl- was schemed. Standard Infold consent proce- 
ss were foiiowed .nd written consent was obtained. Ail interviews 
were conducted In the field at the Interviewee's Job site. 
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6. Analysis Design 

The basic objectives of the data analysis plan were (1) to provide 
descriptions of the characteristic of the counselors/psychologists, tasks 
they performed, and techniques they utilized; and (2) to examine the 
interrelationships between these variables. The first objective required 
the use of descriptive statistical measures including frequencies, per- 
centages, medians and modes. The use of these measures is fairly 
straightforward. While frequencies represent the raw data, percentages 
are more useful since the N may vary from question to question and, in 
this study, the N is very different for psychologists and counselors. 

In certain cases modal responses were identified as a quick descriotor. 
Unlike the median response which represents that pclnt below (and above) 
which 50 percent of the cases fall, the modal response is simply the 
most frequently occuring response. Both of these are central tendency 
measures which can describe at least in sunmary form a distribution of 
responses. 

The second objective was met through the use of various bivariate 
measures „f association including Pearson product-moment correlations, 
point-bi serial correlations, the chi-square test of significance, and 
Fisher's exact test of probability (Guilford & e *uchtar, 1973). 
Factor analysis was used as a general reduction technique (Harmon, 
1967) with the data on tasks and techniques used and theoretical orien- 
tation, t- tests and analysis of variance were used to compare differences 
between counselors and psychologists on tasks, techniques, and theoret- 
ical orientation. Further discussion of some of these techniques follow. 
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Pearson product-moment correlation. The computation of this measure 
is generally restricted to those cases where the two variables being 
related are measured on at least an interval level scale. The range of 
the statistic runs from -1.0 to +1.0, with the sign representing the 
direction of the relationship and the number its magnitude. Significance 
testing for tnis statistic usually involvss deciding whether or not the 
population parameter is 0, given the size of the sample statistic. 

Point-biserial correlation . In certain cases it may be of interest 
to relate a nominal level variable having two level i to one measureo on 
an interval scale. While the latter variable can be dichotomized to 
match the former, this is done usually at the cost of losing a great 
deal of information. The point-biserial correlation is a measure that 
retains a maximum amount of information and yields a statistic that 
can be interpreted in the same way as the Pearson r. The nominal level 
variable needs to be a genuine dichotomy, however. Actually the point- 
biserial r is a product-moment correlation. Computer praams for- 
giving Pearson r^s for score data automatically yield point-biserial 
r^s between continuous and dichotomized variables (Guilford, 1973). 

Chi-square test of significance . This statistic was used in the 
present study in cases where the variables being related were both 
measured on a nominal scale or 1;. cases where one varied *?s on a 
nominal level with more than two categories and was to be related to a 
variable measured on an interval scale. In the latter case the inter- 
val level variable was dichotomized. By comparing obtained frequencies 
with expected frequencies, this technique can indicate significant 
associations between independent and dependent variables. 
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Fisher's exact test of probability . It nay sometimes occur in 
attempting to computeachi-square with nominal level variables that 
exptected frequencies may be very low due to the samll number of people 
responding to the question. In such a case chi-square values may be 
misleading. The appropriate techniaue to use in this instance is to 
directly compute the probability values. Several instances in the 
present study required such tests. The probability values obtained were 
directly comparable to t te .10 criterion level of significance. 
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CHAPTER IV. RESULTS 



Overview 

The objectives of the s udy are used to organize the presentation 
of the results. Since the study was exploratory and much information 
was gathered, it was decided that such an organizational aid would be the 
most useful one in order to present clearly the study's findings in re- 
lation to the types of questions posed. However, before the results 
by objectives are presented, demographic and background information on 
the sample is given. 

A. Demographic and Background Characteristics 

Background information was obtained on age, sex, income, years 
employed, education and manner of becoming a school practitioner. 
Approximately 85 percent of the practitioners were 35 years-old and over. 
The modal age group was 40-44 years accounting for 23 percent of the 
sample. Nearly 71 percent of the respondents were female. 

Almost 80 percent have been employed as school practitioners 10 
years or less with the modal response being 6-10 years (indicated by 45% 
of the practitioners). However, nearly half (47.89%) have been employed 
in their present job 5 years or less. 

Over a third (38.97%) made over $21,000 per year — the highest 
category presented to them — and another third (32.39%) had yearly 
incomes of between $18,000 and $20,999. Fewer than 10 percent made 
less than $15,000 per year. 
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Approximately 96 percent had a master's degree or higher and nearly 
70 percent had earned a masters degree plus 30 hours or more beyond that 
degree. There were no psyc >ts with less than a master's degree, 
and most psyciologists had a master's degree plus 60 hours of traditional 
graduate work. 

There was a wide diversity In the practitioners' choice of under- 
graduate majors. About 27 percent of the practitioners majored in 
education-the most often cited undergraduate major. Approximately 
52 percent majored In one of the following fields: behavioral science 
(11.74%). sodal sciences p.9B>. natural sciences (MOW, humanities 
(8 453). business or public administration (5.16%). mathem«tics(7.04%) 
or physical education (5.16%). Slightly over 21 percent majored in other 
.ssorted fields. Psychologists were less diverse than were counselors 
,„ their choice of an undergraduate major with half of the fo-mer group 
having majored In behavioral sciences and slightly over 30 percent 
,„ education. There was acre uniformity between both counselors and 
psychologists in their choice of a graduate major. Over 66 percent of 
,11 the practitioners majored in guidance and counseling and about 11 
percent majored in psychology. Over 78 percent of the counselors .mjored 
1, guidance and counseling while about 75 percent of the psychologists 
M jored in either psychology (50%) .educational psychology <13.9%),or 

school psychology (11. IX). 

When asked how they became school practitioners, nearly one third 
(30 99%) of the counselors and psychologists stated by education and 
(19.25%) stated by Potion. Nearly 40 percent (37.09%) stated that 
they became school practitioners by applying for an available position 
'10.33%). as a result of administrative encouragement (6.10%). by 
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passing an exam (7.98X) or by other means (12.68X). Data were missing 
for 27 persons (12.68%) 1n the sample. Slightly more than half of the 
psychologists (52. 8«) 1n corparlson to only 26.5 percent of the counselors 
were likely to have become school practitioners through education. While 
22.6 percent of the counselors were likely to become school practitioners 
through promotion, only 2.8 percent of the psychologists wt e likely to 
do so through this means. 

See Table 1 for all of the above Information by total sample, coun- 
selors and psychologists. 

Tabl* I 

a/WPLE CHARACTERISTICS OF MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS 



Sample Characttrl sties 


Total 


Samp la 


PsycholOQists N-36 


Counselor* N»I77 




N 




N 


< 


N 




Aga 

lass than 24 


1 


.47 


1 


2.8 


0 


0.0 


25-29 


12 


5.63 


6 


16.7 


6 


3.4 


30-34 


19 


6.92 


3 


6.3 


16 


9.0 


35-39 


31 


14.55 


4 


H.I 


27 


15.2 


40-44 


49 


23.00 


4 


II. 1 


45 


25.4 


45-49 


37 


17.37 


5 


13.9 


32 


16.1 


50-54 


33 


(5.49 


4 


1 I.I 


29 


16.4 


55 and ovar 


22 


10.33 


0 


0 


22 


12.4 


Mlssina data 


9 


4.25 


9 


^ n 


0 


0.0 




Sax 










57 


32.0 


Mala 


62 


29.11 


5 


14.0 


Famala 


151 


70.69 


31 


66.0 


120 


66.0 



Income 

9,000-11,999 
12,000-14,999 
15,000-17,999 
16,000-20,000 
2 1, GOO- and ovar 



4 


1.66 


2 


5.6 


2 


I.I 


17 


7.96 


3 


6.3 


14 


7.9 


40 


16.76 


6 


16.7 


34 


19.2 


69 


32.39 


7 


19.4 


62 


35.0 


63 


36.97 


16 


50.0 


65 


36.7 



Education 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 



♦ 30 



30 
60 



Doctorata 
Othar 



1 


.47 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


7 


3.29 


0 


0.0 


7 


4.0 


56 


27.23 


6 


16.7 


52 


29.4 


79 


57.09 


II 


30.6 


66 


36.4 


56 


27.23 


13 


36.1 


45 


25.4 


6 


2.62 


4 


II. 1 


2 


I.I 


4 


1.66 


2 


3.5 


2 


I.I 
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Tiblw I tcontlnued) 



Undergraduate Major 
Behavioral .Science 
Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Humanities 
Business or Public 
Administration 



25 


11.74 


18 


17 


7.98 


2 


13 


6.10 


0 


16 


8.45 


2 


II 


5.16 


0 



50.0 
5.5 
0.0 
5.5 

0.0 



7 
15 
15 
16 

II 



4.0 
6.5 

7.3 
9.0 

6.2 



Education 
Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Other 



d) 




11 


58 


27.23 


15 


7.04 


1 


II 


5.16 


0 


45 


21.13 


2 



30.6 
2.8 
0.0 
5.5 



47 26.6 

14 7.9 

II 6.2 

43 24.3 



Graduatt Major 
Education 

Guidance & Counsel fng 
Math & Natural Science 
Psychology 

Educational Psychology 

School Psychology 

Social Science 

Other 

No Answer 



14 


6.57 


6 


141 

t 


66.20 


2 


.47 




23 


10.80 


18 


6 


2.82 


5 


5 


2.35 


4 


4 


1.88 


0 


13 


6.10 


0 


6 


2*82 


0 



16.7 
5.5 
2.8 
50.0 
13.9 
I I.I 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



8 

139 
0 
5 
I 
I 

4 

13 
6 



4.5 

78.5 
0.0 
2.8 
0.6 
0.6 
2.3 
7.3 
3.4 



Years Employed 

Less than one year 

I- 5 years 
6-10 yfars 

II- 15 /ears 
More than 15 years 
Missing data 



10 
65 
95 
26 
13 
4 



4.69 
30.52 
44.60 
12.21 
6.10 
1. 88 



5 
II 
12 



13.9 
30.6 
33.3 
2.8 
19.4 
0.0 



Years In Present Position 
Di$s than one year 

I- 5 years 
6-10 years 

II- 15 years 

More than 15 years 



18 
102 
68 
20 
3 



6.45 
47.69 
31.92 
9.39 
2.35 



5 
16 
II 

2 
2 



13.9 
44.4 

30.6 
5.5 
5.5 



Manner of Becoming School 
Practitioner 
By Education 
Encouragement from 
Administration 
By Promotion 
Applied for Position 
Pass Exam 
Other 

Missing Data 



66 30.99 



13 
41 

22 
17 
27 
27 



6.10 
19.25 
10.33 
7.98 
12.68 
12.68 



19 

I 
1 
4 

2 
2 
7 



52.8 

2.8 
2.8 
II. I 
5.5 
5.5 
19.4 



5 

54 
63 
25 
6 
4 



2.8 
30.5 
46.9 
14.1 
3.4 
2.2 




13 
86 
57 
18 
3 



7.3 
48.6 
32.2 

10.2 
1.7 




47 26.5 



12 
40 
18 
15 
25 
20 



6.6 
22.6 
10.2 
6.5 
14.1 
11.2 
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B. Objectives 1 and 2 

Objective 1 was to Identify tasks performed and techniques employed 
by counselors and psychologists 1n providing mental health services to 
clients 1n public schools. The findings of particular relevance to 
objective 2— to identify the major problems that Black professionals 
encounter in providing services to students—are presented here with 
objective 1 as both are concerned with what the practitioner does 
routinely. Moreover, the problems encountered by these practitioners 
often dictate the tasks performed and techniques used in providing 
services to students. Data for objective 2 consisted of the student 
problems most frequently encountered by school counselors and psycho- 
logists 1n working wltii Black students and the approaches they most 
often took in solving those problems. 

Given 37 tasks (and a free response category) to rate as to the 
frequency with which these tasks were performed, 50 percent or more of 
the counselors often performed 13 of these tasks, and 50 percent or 
more of the psychologists often performed 12 of them. There were eight 
tasks that at least 50 percent or more of the counselors seldom per- 
formed and twelve that at least 50 percent or more of the psychologists 
seldom performed (see Table' 2). The counselors most often performed 
the foil owing tasks: Individual counseling (89%), working with new 
students (82%), consulting with parents (79%), consulting with teachers 
(78%), academic counseling (75%), working on cumulative records and 
Information (72%), Identifying students with special needs (70%), 
Individual psychological testing (70%), student vocational educational 
counseling (/. ), consulting with the principal (69%), contacting agencies 
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{63%) 9 scheduling (62X), and attending professional meetings (5U). 
Psychologists were most often Involved 1n Individual psychological 
testing (100%), Identifying students with special needs (100X), writing 
diagnostic reports (92X), consulting with teachers (91X), group testing 
(89%), consulting with the principal (86X), consulting with parents (86%), 
doing case studies (69%), designing behavior Intervention (64%), con- 
tacting agencies (61%), doing mental health consulting (53%), and 
Individual counseling (53%). Both counselors and psychologists were 
seldom Involved 1n teaching academic courses, publication research, 
conducting surveys, supervising other psychologists or counselors, job 
placement, home visitations, and planning PTA activities. Inter- 
estingly, psychologists were least frequently Involved 1n two activities 
in which counselors were most frequently Involved— scheduling and student 
vocational educational counseling. 



Tab It 2 

TASKS MOST OFTEN 1 AND LEAST OFTEN 2 PEWWED BY SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Counselors 
Most Often (n. <) Least Often (n.f) 



!) Individual 
Counsel Ing 
(157. 69$) 

2) Work with New 
Studtnts 
(145, 82*) 

3) Consult with % 
Parents (I4C,79*) 

4) Consult with 
Teachers (137,781: 

5) Academic 
Counsel Ing 
(133, 75*) 



1) Teach Academic 
Courses (156, 
88*) • 

2) Publication 

starch 
(135, 76*) 

3) Group Ttstlng 
CI33, 75*) 

4) Home Vlsltatlai 
(130, 73*) 

5) Supervise 
Counselor* 
Psychologist 
(127, 72*) 



Psychologists 
Most Often ( n . t*l L*att , €\ 



1) Individual Psycho- 
logical Testing 
(36, IO0S) 

2) Identify Students 
with Special Needs 
(36, 100$) 

3) Writing Diagnostic 
Reports (33, 92*) 

4) Consult with 
Teachers (33, 921) 

5) Group Testing 
(32, 691) 



1) Teach Academic 
Courses (35, 
97* > 

2) Plan PTA 
Activities 
(30, 86*) 

3) Jot Placement 
(31, 86;) 

4) Conduct Surveys 
(31, 86*) 

5) Publication 
Research 
(28, 78*) 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 

TASKS MOST OFTEN 1 AND LEAST OFTEN 2 PERFORMED BY SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Counselors 

ifact Often (n. f) Least Otten(«l) 


Psychologists 
Most Often (n. t) Least Often (n. t) 


6) Work on 
Cufnu lati ve 
Records and 
Information 
(127, 72%) 


6) 


Plan PTA 
Activities 
(117, 66%) 


6) 


Consult with 
Principal 
(31, 86%) 


O) 


Develop buioance 

Program 

(25, 7C%) 


7) Identify 
Students with 

spec I 0 1 I'tCUs 

(124, lOt) 


7) 


Conduct 
Surveys 
(105, 60S) 


7) 


Consult with 

Parents 

(31, 86%) 


7) 


Schedu 1 ing 
(24, 6e>) 


8) Individual 
Psychological 
Testing (124,70%) 


8) 


Jot Placement 
(95, 54 J) 


6) 


Case Studies 
(25, 69%) 


6) 


Interpret Gui- 
dance Program to 
Cormunity i**, 05 


9) Student 
Vocational 
Educations 1 
Counsel ing 
(124, 70%) 






9) 


Design Behavior 
Interventions 
(23, 64%) 


9) 


Supervise Coun- 
selor Psycho- 
logist (23, 67%) 


10) Consult with 
Pr i nc i pa 1 
(121, 69% ) 






IC) 


Contact with 
Agency 
(22, 61%) 


10) 


Evaluate Guidance 
Program (23, 66%) 


1 1) Contact with 
Agency 
(110, 63%) 






II) 


Mental Health 
Consultant 
(19, 53%) 


II) 


Student Vocational 
Educational Coun- 
seling (18, 52%) 


12) Scheduling 
(109, 62%) 






12) 


Individual 
Counsel ing 
(19, 53%) 


12) 


Hone Visitation 
(16, 50%) 


13) Attend 

Professional 
Meetings 
(90. SIC) 















!% 



Wt often was determined by at least 50% of thos* responding Indicating that they 
were often Involved in the activity. 

2 Least often was determined by at least 50% of those responding Indicating that they 
were seldom Involved In the activity. 
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In order to reduce the 37 tasks Into small, common groups, the SPSS 
Factor Analysis Program (N1e, Hull, Jenkins, Stelnbrenner & Brent, 1975) 
that Initially determines the number of factors to be extracted by solving 
for principal components was used. It was decided that a minimum rotated 
factor loading of 35 would be required for a task item to be listed 
under any factors found. Seven factors were thus Identified (See Table 
3). 

They were as follows: 

I. Student development services which accounted for 
52.5 percent of the variance; 

II. Psychological assessment orientation which accounted 
for 17.9 percent of the variance; 

III. Psychoeducatlonal services which accounted for 9.3 
percent of the variance; 

IV. Planning and developing guidance programs which 
accounted for 4.7 percent of the variance; 

V. Support services to guidance programs which accounted 
for 3.6 percent of the variance; 

VI. Counseling services to parents which accounted for 3.3 
percent of the variance; and 

VII. Administrative support which accounted for 2.3 percent of 
the variance. 
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Table 3 

TASK FACTORS PERFORMED BY -CHOOL COUNSELORS 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Factor 


% of Var- 
iance 
Accounted 
for 


Task Description 


Rotated 

l QL 1 Ul 

Load i ng 


Scale 

Mf 3Ti 


1 . Student Devel- 


52.5 


Contact with agency 




^ 019 


opment Services 




Working with new students 


• 0 / 


3.066 






Evaluating guidance programs 


87 


2.457 






Fol low-up of former students 


.82 


2.422 






Conducting surveys 


.81 


1.773 






Planning remedial instructions 


.78 


2.081 






Job placement 


.75 


1.739 






Home visiting 


.73 


1.615 






Promoting career development 


.71 


3.163 






Teaching academic courses at 
your school 


.64 


1.737 






Designing behavioral inter- 










ventions for behavioral 
problems 


.57 


3.074 






Community services 


.56 


2.670 






FamI ly counsel ing 


.54 


2.729 






Publication research 


.48 


2.103 






Planning PTA activities and 
programs 


.46 


2.000 



o 
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Table 3 (cor/rlnued) 



Factors 



1 1 . Psychological 
Assessment 
Orientation 



Ml. Psycho- 

Educationa I 
Services 



IV. Planning and 
Deve I op I ng 
Guidance 
Programs 



V. Support 
^Services to 
' Guidance 
Program 



% of Variance 
Accounted for 



17.9 



9.3 



4.7 



3.6 



Task Description 



Individual Psychologist testing 

Writing diagnostic summary re- 
port 

Identifying students with 
special needs 

Consulting with teachers 
Case studies 

Mental health consultants to 
school (s) 



Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 



Academic counseling 
Indi vidua I counsel ing 
Schedul Ing 
Group counsel ing 
Group testing 



Interpreting guidance pro- 
grams to community 

Developing guidance programs 

Intrepretlng guidance programs 
to school staff 

Consulting with principal 



Working on cumulative records 
and Information files 



.BO 

.71 

.64 
.53 
.49 

.40 



.62 
.57 
.57 
.46 
.45 



.75 

.61 

.56 
.56 

.51 



.76 



Sea le 

Mean 



2.263 

3.127 

4.000 
3.901 
3.462 

2.857 



3.751 
4.160 
3.123 
3-423 
2.732 

2.801 

3.465 

3.351 
3.351 

3.929 



3.768 
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Tab la 5 (continued) 



1 

Factors < 


% of Variance 
Accounted for 


Task Description 


Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 


Sea le 
Mean 


VI. Counseling 
Services to 
Parents 


3.3 


Consisting with parents 

Artending professional 
meetinqs 


.77 
.47 


4.104 
3.610 


VI 1 . Adn.Ini stra- 
ti ve Support 


2.3 


Administration duties 


.64 


3.105 






I Extra-cu.rlcuiar activities 


.48 


2.634 
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t-tests were run to discover 1f ttere were differences between 
psychologist- and counselors 1n their performance of the task factors. 
Significant differences were found for four of the seven factors (see 
Table 4). Counselors were more involved than were psychologists 1n 
psychoeducatlonal services (t-5.05, p<.001), planning and developing 
guidance programs (t«4.33, pc.OOl) and providing support services to guidance 
programs (t«3.28, p<.002). Psychologists were more Involved than were 
counselors in psychilogical assessment orientation (t— 13.36, p<.001). 



Tb6I* < 

t-TESTS 0 C TAS< F *CTC*S s l"y^EZ 
E y SCHOOL PSYCHCL33 1 STS AtC CC.'NSELDRS 





TASK FACTORS 


p svc*cfcc'. rs 
Mean Swe 


Ccunse 'ors 
**ee* Score 


t-\8» -e* 


I. 


Student DevelODment Services 


5.32 


3.56 


3.0* 


11. 


p $vc*idogica I Assessment 
Orient^? i on 


*.33 


3.0* 


-I3.36** 


III. 


; sycnoeduCB r lonoi Services 


3 IS 


3.7* 




IV. 


Plan. "ng end Deve'cpinc 
Guidence Programs 


2.7* 


3.36 


i . 33** 


V. 


Counse'inc Se-vices to 
Parer*. s 


3.75 


3.76 




VI. 


AflniniS* -8*i W Si'OOCrt 


2.*e 


3.j2 


2.87 


VII 


Supoor* Service* to 
Guidance Prn^ams 


2.97 


3.97 


3.29 w 

1 



# ln cor*pL"ting the t-Velues, 3e^*rfte value estimates were used 
at tne suggestion of Hays C953), since the series were o* 
ungual size and homogeneity of variance could not be assumed. 



## p<.0.COi 
### D<.0.0C2 
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Both school counselors and psychologists revealed that certain tasks 
which they were performing should have been performed by other workers. 
Table 5 shows that 45 percent of the psychologists and 68 percent of the 
counselors indicated that secretarial/clerical work was the primary task 
that they should not be performing. This was the most frequently cited 
inappropriate task for both groups. The counselors reported a higher 
number of different work tasks that should be done by others (11 for 
counselors and 6 for psychologists). Approximately one-third (29%) of 
the psychologists indicated that no work tasks they performed should be 
done by ot^s. Twelve percent of the counselors responded . this 
manner. 



Tab it 5 

TASKS PZ**Q*XZ2 WHICH SKL^ BE 3CNE 3 V OTHERS* 



Tasks . 



Psychologists 



Cour.se I ors 



Stcrttariei-Clt-Ical Work 
Disciplinary Fur>C*ions 
Psychological Assessment 
Administrative Duties . 
Career Development 
Jot Placement 

Maintaining Student Records 
Making Referral end Follow-up 
Scheduling end Programming 
Supervising end Monitoring Student! 
Counsel ing Duties 







N 


i 


12 


45 


IC4 


66 


1 


4 


36 


2* 


m 




1 




m 




17 
1 


1 1 


m 




I 




A 


16 


1 t 




1 


4 


5 


3 


1 


4 


17 


1 i 






33 


22 


1 


4 


3 


2 



•Of 35 school psychologists, 10 or >9 percent Indicated that there -ere 
no tasks that they performed that shoulo be done by others. 

••Of 175 school counselo-s, 22 or 12 percent Indicated that there -ere 
no tasks thet they performed ^hat should be done by others. 
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Practitioners were asked to select from a list of 19, those tech- 
niques they used most frequently and those judged to be most effective in 
working with Black students. Techniques were ranked and the top five 
are presented in Table 6. Individual counseling was cited as the most 
frequently used and most effective technique by both counselors and 
psychologists. Counselors next ranked, in descend ng order, group 
counseling, behavior modification, peer counseling and role playing as 
both techniques most frequently used and those judged most effective. 
Psychologists next ranked behavior modification and consultation with 
caretakers, followed by group counseling and interdisciplinary team 
approach which were equally ranked as the most frequently used techniques. 
Their choice of the four next most effective techniques were behavior 
modification, group counseling, Interdisciplinary team approach, and 
modeling. While they include consultation with caretakers as a frequently 
used technique, it was not cited as one of the top five mos* effective 
techniques. Modeling was thought to be one of the most effective tech- 
niques, but it was not cited by the psychologists as one of the top 
five techniques frequently used. 
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Table 6 

TECHNIQUES USED MOST FREQUENTLY AND THOSE JUDGED 
MOST EFFECTIVE 





MOST rrequeni ly 

Used 


Rank 


Most Effective 


Rank 




1 
1 

Individual counsel ing 


1 


Individual counseling 


1 




Group counseling 


2 


Group counsel ing 


2 


uounse i ors 


RphAv/ i nr mod I f I ™ 

DC? 1 IOV 1 vl INvU 1 1 1 

cation 


3 


Behavior modification 


3 




Peer counse i i ng 


4 


Peer counsel! ng 


4 




Role playing 


5 


Pn 1 o n 1 A\/ 1 no 
T\\J Ic ^ i ay Miy 


5 




Individual counsel ing 


1 


Individual counseling 


1 




Behavior modification 


2 


Behavior modification 


2 


Psycho- 
logists 


Consultation witn 
caretakers 


3 


Group counsel ing 


3 




Group counsel ing 


4.5 


Interdisciplinary team 
approach 


4 




Interdisclpl inary team 


*4.5 


Model ing 


5 




approach 
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Practitioners were asked to Identify the five major problems they 
encountered in working with Black students and from the list of five to 
Indicate the most serious ones. Table 7 presents in rank order the 
student problems most frequently mentioned by school psychologists and 
counselors. Psychologists identified poor academic achievement as the 
first ranked problem, followed by a poor home environment and a lack of 
motivation (both equally ranked); learning difficulties, a poor self- 
concept, poor teacher-student relations, and a lack of interest in 
school (all equally ranked). Counselors cited the top five 
problems, respectively, as follows: poor academic achievement, a lack 
of motivation, truancy, a poor solf-concept, and a poor home environment. 
Both school counselors and psychologists agreed that poor academic 
achievement was the primary problem and both included a lack of motivation, 
a poor home environment, truancy, and a poor-self concept among the five 
major problems. 

Tsile 7 

v^jCr! STJDENT b^OS.E^S «CST "SEOw'ENTLY I ►OCA"" 



' rfvc^oiogifTf • Count t I Qr% 
iK'li) <N«|77; 

Rank P-ot't" 5£2t Protlf 
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I Poor acedtnic ac*»avamant 

2.5 p oor noma anvironmant 

2.5 Lac* of iMrtlvrMon 

5.5 Laerning difficultiaa 

5.5 Poor M!*-C0nCtD* 

Poor taachar-atudant 

5.5 relation* 

5.5 LfCfc of fnttrttt In school 

9.5 Truancy 

9.5 Poo* pt*r relationships 

9.5 Aggrassion 

9.5 Parantal nag I act/apathy 

1 3 Economic problems 

1 3 Poc ,a If -control 

Lo» atp i rati on t /non-goal 

1 3 or i an tad 

16 Identity crftat 

1 6 Persona l /emotional prop lams 
Studant misunderstanding 

16 rolt 



\ 

2 
3 

A 

5 

7.5 
7.5 
IC 

II 
12 
13 

14. 5 
14.5 



*ocr acada-.'C ac^'eveme** 
Lack of motive* »on 
Truancv 

Poor self-concert 
Poor homa a^vironma** 
Low atDirations/non*goei 

oriented 
©areata I neglect/apathy 
Lack of interest in schoc! 
Poor teacher-s*udent ra I at ions 

Poor pee«* relationships 
Lack o' resoec* for othart 

j Economic p rot lams 

vaiut eo* 4 ncts 
Learning difficulties 
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When asked to Identify the most serious student problems (Table 8), 
psychologists cited, respectively, poor academic achievement, a poor 
home environment, learning difficulties, a poor self-concept, a lack of 
motivation, and identity crisis. Counselors listed lack of motivation 
as number one; truancy and poor self-concept (equally ranked); poor 
academic achievement; and poor home environment and parental neglect/ 
apathy (equally ranked) as the most serious student problems. Counselors 
and psychologists agreed that poor academic achievement, a lack of 
motivation, a poor self -concept, and a poor home environment were among 
the most serious problems that students have. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the strategies they used in 
working with hyperactive children, students who use drugs, combative 
students, inappropriately labeled students, and students with poor self- 
concepts. They were also asked to indicate methods they employed to 
prevent misuse of student records. 

Tablt 6 

STUDENT «*0BlE"S INDICATE: AS MOST SERIOUS , 





P$YC*oiogi$T$ 


«enk 


CounstlO'S 


Rank 

. 1 

3 
3 
3 
5 
6 


Poor acadarcic acnitvamant 
Poor noma anvironmar* 
Lterring difficultly* 
Poor Mlf-conctd 
Lack of motivation 
Idtfrrity crlti* 


2.5 

A 

3.3 
3.3 


tack of mc*iva ,4 'Jor 
Truancv 

Poor aaif-conctc* 
Poor acadt-'ic ac*itvtn*n- 
©oor noma anvironman* 
Parantai nagiact/aoetrw 
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Listed in Table 9 are the most frequently cited strategies that 
school counselors and psychologists revealed they employed when working 
with these particular problem areas. For working with the hyperactive 
student, the largest percentage of the counselors (24%) stated that 
they used Individual counseling while 21 percent each used either re- 
directing behavior, conferring with parents or providing support and 
understanding. The largest percentage of the school psychologists (23%) 
reported that they used the strategy of redirecting behavior when 
working with hyperactive children. Their next most frequently used 
strategies were psychological testing (20%) and providing support and 
understanding (17%). (Although not frequently cited, requesting medical 
examinations as a strategy 1n dealing with hyperactive children was 
identified by 11 percent of both school counselors and psychologists). 

For students with drug problems, counselors most often reported that 
they had referred such students to an agency (44%), had a parent con- 
ference (20%), or recommended an educational seminar on drugs (18%). 
There were no frequent responses to this problem by psychologists. The 
highest number to agree on any one strategy was two. 

When working with students who fight, the strategy wait frequency 
used by both groups of school practitioners was Individual counseling 
which was cited by 34 percent of the psychologists and 33 percent of 
the counselors. The next most frequently cited strategies of psychologis 
were conferring with staff /administration (28'J) .finding the cause, 
or conferring with parents (22% each). For counselors, the next most 
frequently cited strategies were finding the cause (24%), conferring 
with parents (23%), and group counseling (22%). 
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In working with students they believe to have been Inappropriately 
labeled, counselors most frequently used psychological testing (42%), 
conferences with teacher, staff, and student (30%), counseling (24%), and 
working toward correct placement (22%). Psychologists stated that they 
employed psychological testing (53%), working toward correct placement 
(41%) and conferences wHh teacher, staff, and student (21%). 



Tab]* 9 

STRATEGIES FOR WORKING WITH SPECIFIC 
CH! LO PROBLEMS 





Str** 


egies "ost Cf 


*en CiteC 




Prob lem 


Counselors 


N and 
* Citing 




Psychologists 


% Citing 






<K * 140) 






(N ■ 36) 


Hyper- 
activity 


Individual counseling 
Redirect behavior 


24 

21 




Redirect behavior 
Psychological testing 


23 

20 




Confer with parents 


21 




Provide support and 
understanding 


17 




Provide support and 
understanding 


21 




Other (than strategies 
listed) 


17 






(N * 136) 






(K « 14) 


Drug 
use 


Refsr to agencies 
Parent conferences 
Drug seninar education 


44 

29 

ie 




See footnote 2. 








(N ■ 149) 






(N ■ 34) 


Combat 1 ve 
students 


Individual counseling 
Find cause 


33 
24 




Individual counseling 

Confer with staff 
administration 


34 

26 




Confer with parent 


23 




Find cause 


22 




Group counseling 


22 




Confer with parent 

Behavior modifi- 
cation 


22 
19 
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Tabla 9 (contln 



uad) 



Strateqias Most Pft»n Clfd 



Problam 


Counsalors 


N and 

I Citing 




- Psychologists 


N and 

% Citing 






(M • 149) 






'N • 34) 


Inappro- 


Psychological tatting 


42 




Psychological tasting 


33 


priataly 










labalad 


Contarancas with 










Studtnts 


taachar, staff, and 












atudant 


30 




work toward corract 












placamant 


41 




Coonsatl ng 


24 




Cbnfarancas with 










taachar, staff and 












studant 


21 




Work toward corract 






Counsallng 


15 




placamant 


22 














Bui id salt -cone apt 


15 



Multiple responses were made. 

! Response rates tor the various strategies «ere too lo« to vel.dly report. The highest 
number using any one strategy was 2. 



Since poor self-concept has been thought to be a problem of Black 
students, these practitioners were asked how they Identified a Black 
student with a poor self-concept. As Table 10 shows, psychologists 
Indicated that general behavior and negative responses toward self 
(both stated by 48« of the psychologists) followed by a negative re- 
sponse toward others (31 X) were the most frequent Indicants of poor 
self-concept 1n Black students. Counselors Identified a negative re- 
sponse toward self (52«); general behavior and negative response toward 
others (both stated by 45 percent of the counselors); and the quality 
of educational performance (21X) as Indicators of poor self-concept 1n 
Black students. In providing assistance to Black students with a pcor 
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self-concept, most counselors (45%) used personality support followed by 
the provision of positive experiences (33*) and Individual counseling 
(28*). Likewise, school psychology s most often reported that they 
provided personality support (48%), positive experiences (48%), and 
Individual counseling techniques (34%) when they worked with such students 
(See Table 11). 

Tacit 10 

"E^CE I V£j INDICAfTS 0" ?00P SEL C CONCE=T IN BLACK STUDENTS 



Indicart ** 


Psychologists 

*£N«29) 


Counst lors 
# <N«'€5) 




N 


i 


N 




Strife t Stnavior 


14 


46 


74 


45 


Nece~;vt resoonst tc*erd 

St If 


14 


46 


e; 


52 


Nec8""ivt "tsDorst Toward 
otn#r$ 


9 


31 


74 


45 


Quality of taucetionai 
pe^forr^nca 


6 


21 


5/- 


33 


Duality o* ptrsonai asptar- 
a net 


3 


10 


21 


13 


Vttntlon o* rec»ai idtn-ifi- 

cation 
0— 'tr 


3 


10 


16 


2 

10 



* Missing aara 

*• Multiple responses given. 
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Table II 



TECHNIQUES USED IN WORKING WITH BLACK 
STUDENTS WITH POOR SELF CONCEPTS 



TtcnniqutS 



Personality suPOort 
Provision o* pos'tive 

txotr i ences 
individual counstling 
St) ^-awareness orientation 
w$a of positive modtls 
Life- Space exploration 
3rouP countt I Ing 
Pear counf a I i ng 
Behavior modification 
E*nnic idtrt if ication 
c rovidt acftdtmic reinforct- 

manT 

naftr to pupil personnel 

worker 
Theraptgtic tutoring 
Study ski l I assistance 
Jst of community rasourcts 
Ctier 



Psychologists 
(N«29) 



H 
U 

u 

10 
2 
4 

6 

1 

4 

3 



2 
2 

1 

12 



46 

46 

34 
7 
11 
17 
3 

14 

10 



Counstlors 

<N«175) 



79 

57 
49 

26 
23 
20 
17 
14 
13 
11 



4 
4 

3 
2 

3C 



33 
28 
16 
13 
17 
16 
6 
7 
6 



2 
2 
2 

17 



• Multiple responses given. 

The approach which school counselors (35%) and psychologists (47%) 
most frequently took 1n handling the problem of misuse of student records 
was advising staff and teachers of the confidentiality of the records. 
Twenty-one percent of the counselors Indicated to clients that records 
were locked. For both groups of school practitioners, the approach of 
Indicating that the records would be handled by authorities was taken 
equally often (16%, See Table 12). 
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Ta&it 12 

APPROACHES USED TO PREVENT MISUSE OF ST JOE NT RECORDS 





Psycnologists 


Counselors 


ADDroec* 




• 19) 


•CNi 


■96) 




H 


i 


N 


i 


Advisa staff /taechars of 










conf i dantia I ity 


9 


47 


35 


35 


Racords ara lockad 


1 


5 


21 


21 


Racords handlad by authoritias 


3 


16 


16 


16 


fiamova confidantial informa- 










tion 


2 


11 


10 


10 


Parantel par*ii»,s»on naadad 






1 1 


1 1 


Limit accass K| parsonnal 






7 


7 


Complata fila not issuad 


1 


5 


5 


5 


Signarura reauirad upon 










ralaasa 






5 


c 


Studanr oarrr.Ission naaoad 






4 


4 


Quota laws 




5 


5 


3 


Ramcva clo material 








2 


O^nar 


4 


21 




18 



•Missing ceta 



Slightly less than half of the counselors (49%) and half of the 
school psychologists (50%) stated that there are unique trategies used 
in working with Black students. Table 13 shows what these unique 
strategies are. Of the 87 counselors, 38 percent stated that person- 
ality support was tha strategy they considered most valuable in working 
with Black students followed by life-space exploration (27%) and ethnic 
identification (21%). The highest percentage of the school psycho- 
logists, (42%), on the other hand, reported that life-space exploration 
was the strategy they considered of unique value for this student 
population. Thirty-two percent stated that ethnic identification and 
26 percent reported that personality support were strategies of unique 
value when working with Black students. (Explanations of these concepts 
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are available in Gary, West & Kumi's 1976 Study on Black social workers). 



Tab It 13 



STRATEGIES PERCEIVED AS HAVING UNIQUE VALUE 
IN WORKING WITH BLACK STUDENTS 





Psychologists 


Counselors 
# (N»3T) 




N 


I 


N 


i 


U*t-SDact txp lore* ion 


6 


42 


24 


27 


Ptr$ona 1 i ty tupoorr 


<•* 


26 


33 


38 


E**>nic ifltntif ication 


; 


* 


18 


21 


Counst 1 ing 






11 


13 


St if a«ert«tss oritr*a*»on 


i 


5 


10 


1 ' 


Banavior modification 






6 


7 


Provision ot poaitivt 










txptritnctS 


2 


11 


3 


3 


ThtraptuTic tutoring 






3 


3 


C^htr 


4 


21 


17 


20 



* Mining date 
** multiple responses given. 

C. Objective 3 

Objective 3 was to Identify and assess the relative significance of 
the theoretical frame cf reference* used by these professionals. Measures 
of client orientation and Black value orientation were obtained and 
factor analyzed. This resulted 1n two client orientation factors and 
two Black value orientation factors. 

In this study, client orientation refers to the theoretical frame 
of reference employed by counselors and psychologists 1n working with 
students. The two client orientation factors were labeled "psychodynaimc 
mlndedness" and "social -environment mlndedness". Gary, West & Kuml 
1AV> \ r. r 
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(1976) in their assessment of client orientation in social workers used 
items identical or ccuparable ;o the ones used in this study, and they 
found, as here, two factors of client orientation. Thsy labeled them 
"psychodynamic mindedness" and "social-environment mindedness". Social 
environment mindedness was ust » describe an orientation toward the 
client th?t focused on social systems and conditions of the environment 
as pivotal in the etiology of the existing problem. Contrastingly, 
psychodynamic orientation assume' that the individual's own personal 
attitudes and behaviors are most critical in understanding the cause of 
the problem. The labels and meaning were retained to describe the 
factors found in this study. 

There v.ere six major loadings observed for psychodynamic minuedness. 
Table 14 shows trit the highest loading was for the statement "t s e large 
socal problems of today can best be understood when they are analyzed 
in terms uf individual behavior dynamics" (..03). The other five state- 
ments ranged from a loading of .42 to .58. The perc-t of variance 
accounted for by this factor wa; 85.7 percent. There were also six 
major items loading under social environment mincedness. The three 
high loadings for this factor were: "school counselors/psychologists 
should be more concerned with the impact of the environment on clients 
and less concerned with personality dynamics" (.62), "environment 
1s a stronger determinant of intelligence than heredity" (.61), and 
"some workers should spend more time helping communities to accept the 
mentally ill rather than working with patients to adjust" (.57). The 
percent of variance accounted for by this factor was 14.3 percent. 
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TABLE 14 
FACTORS OF CL I ETsTT ORIENTATION 



Factors 


* of 

Variance 


Task Description 


Rotated 
Factor 
Loading 


Scale 
Mean 


I. rsycnooynam i c 
Mlndedness 


85.7 


The large social problems of today 
can best be understood when they 
are analyzed In terms of Individual 

KaKaw I ftp dvnarn! cci 


.83 


3.409 






Effective help to any client depends 
on an understanding of unconscious 
motivations. 


.58 


3.803 






School Dsvcho 1 oc 1st /counsel or can 
change society only through the 
medium of the feelings of the 
Individuals and groups who are the 
clients. 


.54 


2.939 






The highest goal of school 
psychology /counsel Ing Is to free 
the client from Inner conflict. 


.46 


3.699 






The reason that delinquency and 
family breakdown are petting 
worse Is that the known treatment 
methods have never really been 
given a chance "d*. a large scale. 


.46 


2.797 






In times to come, as technology 
advances, the tendency to be » 
employed may run In the genss of 
a family as certain lv as bad 
teeth do now. 


.42 


2.il3 

i 
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Table 14 (continued) 
FACTORS OF CLIENT ORIENTATION 



Factors 


% of 
Vari- 
ance 


Task Description 


Rotated 
Factor 
Loading 


Scale 
Mean 


It. Soc i a 1- Environ- 
ment Mindedness 


14.3 


School counselors/psychologist 
should be more concerned with the 
Impact of the environment on 
clients and less concerned with 
personality dynamics - 


.62 


2.807 






Environment Is a stronger deter- 
minant of Intelligence than 
heredity . 


.61 


3.429 






Some workers should spend more 
time helping communities to 
accept the mentally ill raHier 
tnan working with patients to 
adjust* 


.57 


3.169 






Case-by-case treatment can never 
make In-roads on society's basic 
p rob 1 ems 


.55 


2.660 






In combati-ig juvenile delinquency, 
school counselors/psychologists 
should work more with the neigh- 
borhood and schools than with the 
delinquent and his parents. 


.53 


2. 164 






The opportunity structure In 
which people find themselves Is 
the central condition deter- 
mining their behavior. 


.50 


3.436 
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Black Identity and pragmatic endorsement were the names given to the 
two factors of the Black Value Orientation Scale (See Table 15). Fourteen 
Items loaded under Black Identity. Items loading high on Black Identity 
reflected a positive acceptance and push for Black experiences. The 
four highest loadings were observed for the following Items; "It 1s some- 
times necessary to confront school personnel on behalf of Black children" 
(.83); "the attempt to make school boards recognize the birthday of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 1s a good step" (.82); "Black music and 
drama should be used more 1n the public schools" (.8u); and "as much 
emphasis should be attached to teaching 'Lift Every Voice and S1ng' ?s 
'The Star Spangled Banner' (.75). The percent of var'-nce reported for 
this factor was 40.8 percent. 

The label, pragmatic endorsement, was us-»d to describe Items that 
suggested a practical approach to attitudes and behavior with a lesser 
concern for ethnicity. There were eight Items loading under the factor, 
pragmatic endorsement. The three highest loading Items were: "In public 
schools there 1s too much emphasis on Blackness and not enough on 
basics" (.66); "I'd rather be thought of as a school counselor/psycho- 
logist first and a Black person second" (.62); and "Black children 
should be taught that they are Americans first and Black second" (.56). 
The percent of variance reported for this factor was 19,5 percent. 
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TABLE 15 

FACTORS OF BLACK VALUE ORIENTATION 



Factors 


% Variance 


Task Description 


Rotated 
Factor 

I AsH ? nn 

Luao i ny 


Scale 
Mean 


Black Identity 


40.8 


It Is sometimes necessary to con- 
front school personnel on behalf of 
Black chl Idren. 


.83 


3.793 






The attempt to make school boards 
recognize the birthday or death 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Is a good step. 


.82 


3.808 






Black music and drama should be 
used more In the public schools. 


.80 


3.714 






As much emphasis should be 
attached to teaching "Lift 
Every Voice and Sing 1 ' as "The 
S1ar Spangled Banner." 


.75 


3.237 






Among the professional 
associations, there should be a 
Black caucus. 


.72 


3.563 






Black rel.jious holidays such as 
kwanzaa should be recognized in 
the school Just as Christmas 
and Hanruikah are. 


.57 


3.094 






Help Black children remember 
that they are Black. 


.67 


2.604 






Stress on cultural symbols such 
as the dashlkl and afro has 
value for Black children. 


.54 


3.024 






While at home ~nd abroad we 
should always defend all that 
Black stands for. 


.53 


2.660 






Because I am a Black school 
counselor /psychologist, I 
should be an advocate for 
Black chl Idren. 


.46 


3.493 


41 
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TaMe ! 5 (continued) 





v a i i a i ivc 


Task Description 


Rotated 
Factor 
Loadi nq 


Scale 
Mean 


1. Black Identltv 
(Cont'd) 


40.8 


In workina with Black children. It 

• If TV 1 ■ » fit \m TV | III 1 \+ f\ v III V W 1 P 

Is a good Idea to refer to national 
Bla^k heroes rather than white heroe 


.45 


3.177 






Prescribed drugs are used In schools 
Indlscrlmfnantly against Black 
chl Idren . 


.42 


3.329 






The control of Black schools in 
Black communities should be left 
in the hand of Black people ♦ 


.41 


2.957 






There is too much fuss ahout people 
"getting ahead" and leaving the 
race. 


.35 


2.748 


1 1 . Pragmatic 
Endorsement 


19.5 


In Dublic school^ there Is ton much 
emphasis or ^ckness and not enough 
on basics * 


.66 


2.609 






I'd rather be thought of as c school 

COunse 1 Ot/ds v»jho loa i st first unrl a 

Black person second- 


62 


3 1 19 






Black children should be taught that 
they are Americans first and Black 
second . 


.56 


2.761 






For Black people in this country, the 
the present social, economic and 
political situation is better than 
it was before I960. 


.41 


3.010 






The playing of "The Star Spangled 
Banner" does not inspire me. 


.40 


2.857 
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Table l5(ContInued) 



fetors 


% Variance 
19.5 


Task Description 


Rotated 
Factor 
Loading 


Sea 1 e 
Wean 


II. Pragmatic 
Endorsement 
(cont'd) 




Black students generally do 
poorly on standardized tests 
because the tests are 
cultural 1 y biased. 


.38 


3.957 






What is usually referred to as 
Black language is just regular 
English being messed up. 


.38 


2.718 






Poor Black children and poor 
white children experience the 
same oppression from the system. 


.38 


2.587 
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There were significant differences between counselors and psychologists 
on the two factors of client orientation and tne two factors of Black 
value orientation. Counselors were higher on psychodynamic jilndedness 
than psychologists were (t ■ 2.43, p <*01) on the client orientation 
scale, while psychologists were higher on social environment mindedness 
(t « -2.08, p <.01). In terms of Black value orientation, psychologists 
were higher on Black identity than were counselors (t s -1, p < .05) 
while counselors were higher on pragmatic endorsement (t * 3.26, p <.05) 
(See Table 16). 



TABLE 16 



t-TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PSyCHOLXISTS AND COUNSELORS 
ON THE FACTORS OF CLIENT AND BLACK VALUE ORIENTATION 



FACTORS 


COUNSELORS 
Mtan Score 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Mean Score 


t-VALUE 


Cf lent Orientat ion 








Psychodynamic lindedness 
Social envi ronment -mi ndedness 


3.30 
3,02 


3.08 
3.23 


2.43 # 
-2.08 


Black value Orientation 








Black Identity 
Pragnatic Endorsement 


3.54 
2.97 


3.71 
2.^9 


-1 95 ## 

3.26" 



•p« 0.01 
••p. C.05 
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D. Objective 4 

Objective 4 was to determine how these professionals view their roles 

and functions. Data were collected which focused on their perceptions 

of the work setting, organizational constraints and settings, and problems 
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that interfered with their task performance. Under the rubric "organi- 
zational constraints" were variables dealing with the work settings of 
the sample. These variables are concerned with whether school counselors 
and psychologists believed that they had adequate physical space with which 
to serve thei.* students and whether they believed themselves capable 
of handling their caseloads unassisted. One hundred seventy-one (171) 
or 97 percent of the counselors and 34 (or 94%) of the 36 psychologists 
reported that they had an office. Six counselors and 2 psychologists 
reported that they did not. Only 35, 21 percent, of the counselors 
shared their office while 15, 44 percent, of the psychologists did so. 
Data on whether the office was shared are missing on 10 of the counselors 
and 2 of the psychologists who Indicated that they had an office. 
Seventy-one (71) percent of the counselors and 76 percent of the psycho- 
logists stated that they were able to handle their workload. 

The selection of variables associated with organizational set «ng 
was designed to examine the degree to which practitioners knew what was 
expected of them on the job, to Identify problems which they believed 
interfered with the performance of their duties, and to determine whether 
changes 1n the policy or activities relating to their jobs had occurred, 
and 1f so, 1f they had been changes for the better and what those changes 
had been. In addition, these variables Identified those changes which 
school counselors tr.J psychologists felt would Improve the delivery of 
their services. Half of the school psychologists (50X) and slightly less 
than half of the counselors (47X) Indicated that they knew their job 
expectations "fairly well" from the start. Six (6) percent of the 
school psychologists and 7 percent of the counselors selected the response 
"not at all well" for this questionnaire Item. 
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When asked what work Interference problems were most serious, psycho- 
logists cited the following in descending rank order; lick of resources, 
heavy caseload, lack of parental concern, lack of time, and misunder- 
standing of role b> staff/administration. Counselors citel, respectively, 
clerical work, interruptions and meetings, a lack of resources, and 
performing disciplinary functions (See Table 17), 

TABLE 17 

MOST SERIOUS PROBLEMS INTERFERING WITH WORK 



Psychologists 
(?4x36) 



Counselors 
<N*I77> 



Rank 



Prob len- 



der, k 



PP0m Item 



Lack of resources 
Heavy caseload 
Lac* of parental concern 
Lack of tlmt 



Misunderstanding cf role 
by staff administration 



Clerical work 

Interruptions and meeting 

Lack of resources 

Performing disciplinary 
functions 



Eighty (80) percent of the psychologists indicated that important 
changes had been made on the job and 61 percent of them indicated that 
the changes were for the better. Sixty-four (64) percent of the 
counselors stated that Important changes had been made and 60 percent 
uf them believed the changes were for the better. For school psycholo- 
gists, the most frequently reported changes were changes in personnel 
(17%), a decrease in psychological testing (14X), and grade/school 
assignment change (1 OX) • The major job changes experienced by the 
counselors were change 1n personnel (16X), increase in caseload (83%), 
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grade/school assignment change (87%) and better work relations with staff 
admir. stration (87%). On this open-ended question, counselors Identified 
over twice the number of job changes than did psychologists (18 for 
counselor* and 8 for psychologists). 

When asked to indicate changes they believed would Improve their 
job performance, the most frequently cited recommended changes for 
counselors were a reduction in clerical work (24%), a reduction 1n case 
load (23%), end additional personnel (21%). For psychologists, additional 
personnel was most frequently cited (27%) followed by improved avail- 
ability of resources (12%), a reduction 1n caseloid (12%), more In- 
service training (12%) and reorganization of the pupil -personnel system 
(9%) (see Table 18). 

Table 16 

MOST FREQUENTLY CITED 
CHANGES NEEDED TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 



Counselors 


N 


t 




Psychologists 


N 


% 


Reduction In clerical 
work 


40 


24 




Additional personnel 


9 


27 


Reouction In c?*" load 


38 


23 




Improved aval lability 
of resources 


7 


21 


Add i t i one 1 person ne 1 


35 


21 




Reduction In caseload 


4 


12 


More time spent in 
counsel Ing 


29 


17 




More In-service train- 
ing 


4 


12 


Better understanding 
of role by staff 
administration 


24 


14 




Reorganization of 
pupi l-personne 1 
System 


3 


9 


Improved availability 
of resources 


4>3 


14 











•Multiple responses were given. 
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E. Objective 5 

Objective 5— to examine the Influence of organizational, demographic 
and attltudinal variables on the techniques and tasks utilized by these 
workers — attempted to discover which factors were associated with the 
perfotmance of the tasks and techniques performed by practitioners. The 
data necessary for this type of analysis were collected for the other 
four objectives and have been presented. These data were correlated 
with 25 sample characteristics. They were age, sex, graduate major, 
whether had an office, whether shared a office, whether experienced 
problems in sharing an office, how well respondent knew what was expected 
on the job, whether there had been occurrences of important changes in 
policy, whether job changes had been for the better, the extent the 
respondent was able to define job responsibility, the extent the re- 
spondent was able to make changes on the job, the extent the respondents 
believed their superiors understood their problems on the job, psycho- 
dynamic mindedness, social environment mindedness, Black identity, 
pragmatic endorsement, and the perception of how well the attendance 
officer, studerts, social worker t nurse, parent, principal, assistant 
principal, teacher and other counselor or psychologist knows what the 
job of the respondent entails. The statistical analyses used included 
Pearson product-ccrnent correlations, point-bi serial correlations, and 
chi-square tests. Th* more liberal alpha level (p * .10) was chosen 
to reflect significant differences. The choice was consistent with 
the exploratory nature of this study. Reported below are relationships 
examined and significant associations found. 
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1. Measures of association were computed between the 5 top ranked 
techniques judged most effective by the school counselors and the psycho 
loglsts and the 25 selected sample variables. Forty-two (42) of the 
260 association measures were found to be significant at the .10 level 
which 1s more than could be expected by chance. Those 42 significant 
correlations are presented 1n Table 19. Of the 42, 13 were significant 
for counselors and 29 for psychologists. Described below are those 
findings for each of the most effective techniques. 

tattle 19 

van i aim i *i ttriMFh 10 
Uchniquf'i jhu*o most rrrcutv* 



Vnr tablns 


kw»os »re of 
Assoc let ion 


Slqnl f Icance 
level 


Oliect Ion/ Interpreta- 
tion of Relationship 


Uptttvior **Jt * ical lo« 

Mor* clmmw»s lor be 1 tor 
U1*nt able to »ak* change* 
PSYCho4lyn«*H c-m\ ndMness 
Dlack idontlty rninl orcein! 
Ikm v^ll principal knows 


X 2 ■ 6.55 

* ■ ,? 
>»* -.10 
r^« .17 

» 7 


.01 
.06 
.07 
.01 
.01 


No/not Indicated effect J vo 
High/not Indicated effective 
Hiqh/ef fectlve 
Miqh/not Indicated effective 
lliqh/not indlceted effective 


Indl/iduol Counseling 
llave an of f ice 
*or#» changes for belter 
Glark l*entl>y relnlorceewnl 


X 2 « 3.76 
X* • 3.0? 


.07 

.on 

.10 


Yes/effective 
Yes/effective 
High/effective 


Group Counsel Inq 

Black Identity reinforcement 

How well esslstant principal knows Job 


r^- -.10 




Jtlqh/ef fee* Ive 

gh/not Indicated effective 


Peer Counsel Inq 

How well et lenience officer kiw>«s Job 
How well assistant principal kr ows Job 


^ * -.l» 


.0* 

00 


f'tqh/effectlve 
i:>nh/ef fectlve 


Itole Playing 

How welt student k^c-l Job 




.01 


III far live 
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Teble 19 Continued 



PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Vrlables 



Grouts Counseling 

Problems with sherlrg off let 

Cxtent able to "eke changes 
llow well P«r»nt knows job 
llow well principal knows Job 
llow well teacher knows Job 



Measure of 
Association 



Be havior Modification 

Intent oblc to make changes 
Professional Identity 
I low well student knows job 
\kvm well social wot ^er knows Job 
I lo« well nurse knows job 
«ell principal kno»s job 

Individual Counseli ng 

w>rp changes lor the better 
t*tent able lo wake changes 
\frm well Student knows jot) 
Ifow well social worker knows job 
llow well nurse knows job 
Ifciw assi start principal 

kfxw'j |<>li 

3(QuP CC i -'^sel Ing 

' 'Extent superiors understand prooleeis 
Psychodynaul c-eundedness 
Social envl ronewnt -Hndedness 
llrw well student \nows job 
Itnw well par*n* kniws job 
llnw well counselor psychologist 

knows Job 
tin* well teacher knows Job 

Interdisciplinary Team Apprr ac* 

Graduate major 

Psychodynawl c-wl nrtedness 
llow well social worker knows job 
llnw well arsistant principal 
knots Job 



Fisher's exert test 

-3? 
r^- .25 
i^- .22 
t>* - .23 



r^- .30 
r^- .33 

r*w« . 28 

.22 



X* • 6.57 
r^» -.23 



Sign H Icance 
Level 



-.20 
r^« 



■ .45 
r^v • .33 
-.35 

• -29 
r^- .44 

r^« .24 
24 



x' • 9.24 



.24 
.4d 

.13 



.09 
.03 
.09 
.10 
.09 



.001 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.10 



.04 
.09 
.03 
.07 
.06 



.003 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.004 

.08 

.08 



.10 

.08 
.002 

.09 



01 rect I on/ 1 n terprete- 
tlon ol Relationship 



Ves/eMectlve 

Yes/effective 

Hlgh/ef lectlve 

Mlgh/not Indlceted eltectlve 

High/not Indlceted effective 



Younger /effective 

Hlgn/not Indicated effective 

High/effective 

High/not Indlceted effective 

High/not Indlceted effective 

High/not Indiceted elfectlve 

High/not Indicated effective 



Yes/effective 
High/effect I ve 
Hi gh/et lectlve 
High/effective 
lligh/el'ectlve 



111 gh/et feet I vn 



High/not Indicated effective 

High/not lndlca»id eltectlve 
Hlgh/ef fectUe 

High/not Indlceted effective 

ttlgh/not Indiceted effective 

High/not Indlceted etfeclivc 

High/not Indicated effective 



Psych. e»jof/not Indicated 

•f lectlve 
High/not Indicated cf foe five 
High/not Indicated e * fee f i ve 

High/not Indlceted effective 
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B ehavior Modification (Ranked in the top 5 techn- >s by Doth groups). 
Counselors who reported a considerable ability tc 4*- ges in their 
jobs tended not to list behavior modification among the most effective 
helping technique: (rpbi * .12, p <.06), Counseloi s who indicated that, 
ch?. .ges in their work setting were not for the better were also less likely 
than were others co report this technique es being most effective (x 2 s 6.53 
p <.01). Those counselors found to rate high on psychs. ' namic mi n 'edness 
tended to list behavior mouification among the most «iffecti/e techniques 
available to them (r pD i « -.16, p <.02). The reverse, however, was 
observed to be true for those counselors placing a high value on Black 
identity reinforcement (r p t»i ■ .17, p <.C1). Behavior modification was 
not indicated to be effective by counselors who stated that their 
principal knew their job well (r p bi s .17, p <.0i). 

For the school psychologies, age was found to bf significant!.' 
associated with the use of behavior modification as a helping teci.nique. 
The younger school psychologists were more likely than were others to 
state that this technique was effective (r p bi * .50, p <.f")1) Behavior 
modification was not indicated to be effect' for psychologists whc 
were able to make changes [r phi * .33, p <.C3) and who believed that the 
student (r p bi « .28, p <.05), social worker (r pb i - .28, p <.05), nurse 
(r - 39, p <.01), and principal (r « -.22, p <.10) understood their 
job well. Psychologists who rat.'d hirli on pragmatic endorsement indi- 
cated behavior modification to te effective (r P bi 11 .29, p <.04). 

Individu a l Counseling (Ranked 1n the to* 5 techniques by both 
groups). The counselors who listed indi\ lual counseling among the 
techniques they found most effective tendtd to have an office (x 2 ■ 3.26, 
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p <.07), to have experienced job changer that were for the better (x 2 - 
3.26, p <.07) and to place a high value on the recognition of Black 
Identity (rj.: « -.10, p < .10). The school psychologists who reported 
this technlqi"? to be the most effective perceived that job changes they 
had experienced were for the better (x 2 * 6.57, p <.04), that they were 
able to make changes 1n their jobs (rpbi ■ -.23, p <.09), and indicated 
that students (r p bi ■ -.28, p <.05), social workers (r pD i * -.25, p <.07), 
nurses (r P bi s -.27, p <.06) and assistant principal (r P bi r -.21, p <.10) 
knew wha. their job entailed. 

Group Counsel ing (Ranked in the to P 5 techniques by both grou P s). 
Counselors who vere high in Black identity reinforcement indica,.»d grou P 
counseling to b<: effective (r p bi s -.10, P <.10). Those who indicated 
thst their assistant P rinci P al knew tr.eir jobs well did not indicate 
gu ip - nseling as being effective (r p bi * 15, p <.02). 

Psychologists who were high in social en ironme^t-mindedness reported 
group counseling to be an effective helping technique (r p bi, p <-02), 
while psychodynamically minded psychologists did not make this judgement 
(rpbi s .33, p <.03). 

Group counseling was indicated not to be effec, ve by psychologists 
who stated that superiors understood their problr^ (r P bi ■ .45, P <.003), 
and by those who stated that students (r P bi « .29, p <.05), parents 
(r p bi ■ .24, p <.08), and teachers (r pb i ■ .24, p <.08) knew their job 
well. 

M odeling (Ranked 1n the top 5 techniques by psychologists only). 
The school psyche . sts who found sharing an office problematic but Mt 
able to make .job changes tended to report modeling as a most effective 
technique (respectively, Fisher's exact text, p ■ <-09, r p b1 « --32, 
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p <.03). The school psychologists who perceived that principals and 
teachers knew what their job entailed were less likely than were others 
to list modeling among the most effective techniques (r pD i « .22, p -.10 
and r p bi ■ .23, p <.09, respectively). If parents were perceived to 
know the job of the school psychologists, modeling was Indicated to be 
effective (r pbi * 23, p <.09). 

Interdisciplinary Team Approach (Ranked 1n the top 5 techniques by 
school psychology only). The school psychologists who listed psycho- 
logy as their graduate major were .^ss likely than w*re others to 
indicate the use of an interdisciplinary team approach as one of the 
most effective strategies at their disposal ( x 2 ■ 9.24, p <.10). Those 
who scored high on psychodynamic-mindadness did not report the use of 
interdisciplinary U-ms as an effective technique (r pD i ■ .24, p <.08). 
The school psychologists who stated that the social workers and assistant 
principals knew their job well were less likely than were others to rank 
this technique as most effective (r pD i * -48, p <.002, and r p bl * J3, 
p <.09, respectively). 

Peer Counseling (Ranked 1n the top 5 techniques by counselors only). 
Counselors who reported that the attendance office* and assistant 
principal knew well what their job entailed were more likely than were 
others to report peer counseling as being one of the most effective 
helping techr.iques (r pD l ■ -.12, p <.07, and r P bl * -.11. p <.08 
respective*; ). 

Role Hlaymg (Ranked 1n the top 5 techn^ues ' j counselors only). 
The counselors who selected this technique tended to "perceive students 
9", knowing the counselor's job well (rpbi ■ -.19, p <.01). 
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2. The 5 top ranked techniques that counselors and school psycholo- 
gists reported they used most frequent/! 1 ' ■ 2re correlated with the same 
25 selected sample characteristics. Of the combined 260 correlations 
calculated, 32 were significant at the JO level— 16 each \ r counsellors 
and psychologists. This represents 6 more than could be expected by chance. 
Table 20 presents the significant associations found. They are described 
below for each of the most frequently used techniques. 



Tub I* 20 

VARIABLES RT.ATCP TO T*CHNIQUtS USED 

MOST FG£:ur:TLY 



Variables 



DpMvlor Motl' Meat Ion 

f trfont ah I* to nieke rhanq*:. 

Psyr ImriynnHil c*«l nd»dn»** 

linw w+\ t w I a I worker know* Job 

Ik* n*sl*fanf principal knows job 

Indi vidua l Cou nse** Ing 
llev* nn of I iro 

( »rw tp Couns el Ing 
Any* 

fwlnnl nl»-#» to dH » responsibility 
Ifrm w+> 1 ) sorlal worker know* Job 
Htm wo I I nnr*# Knows Job 
f«iw w+\ I p»rent knows Job 

FVer Co i ms nl I n <i 

lfc*» wo 1 1 knew what wa* expected 

fkiw w»|| n*vslstant principal knows job 

I to !j? rt nylng 

lk\* well knew what *a* expected 
rtyrUrtdynamie-witto <ess 
flnw wcl I Student knows job 



Mnnsure ot 
Assor lat Ion 


Signl f Irance 
Level 


Direct ion/ Interpreted on 
o* Relationship 




17 


.01 


HI qh/rot I nd J cated 


frequent ly 


r r • - 


15 


.03 


Hlcih/freqyenti, 






19 


.01 


High/not Indicated 


1 refluent ly 




11 


.07 


HiqV<reque*it ly 






15 


.05 


Ves/f r#qiient ly 




y*. • 


13 


.05 


Older/f recently 






10 


.09 


lligh/f requent ly 




r^- . 


15 


.02 


HI on/not Indicated 


1 reguen 1 1 y 


r^.« . 


10 


.10 


High/not Indicated 


frequent ly 


r^.- -. 


12 


.06 


High/ frequently 






13 


.04 


fllgh/not Indicated frequent ly 


r^« 


16 


.02 


Hlgn/? regnen t ly 






12 


.06 


Older/ frequently 






21 


.00* 


il!oh/x>t Indicated 


freflUfe *ly 




11 


.07 


High/not indicated 


1 refluent ly 


w - 


10 


.09 


Hiqh/frK^uently 
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TABU 20 < continued) 



PSYCHOLOGISTS 



variables 


Measure of 

Association 


Sign If trance 
Level 


01 recti on/ Interpretation 
of Relationship 


Consultation with Caretakers 

llnv w+\ 1 StiiUenl knows job 


— .22 


.10 


High/ frequently 


Oehavlor fttodi Meat Ion 

llow w^H stun>nr knows job 


r_*.« .25 
yw- .23 


• 

.07 
.10 


Younger / f reopen 1 1 y 

High/not Indicated frequently 


Individual Counsel 
An/> 

fxUnt nbln to define responsibility 
F.xl*nt able to make rhenqn* 
Ito well prlncip.il knows job 


r_f. —.40 
—.27 
r-* — .46 
r^« .25 


.01 
.10 
.003 
.07 


Older /frequently 

High/frequently 

Mlgh/f requently 

High/not indicated frequently 


f*roup Counsel Inq 

Important chanqes In policies 

More rh.moe* for teller 

|lr*« «o II kn*w what was expected 

r»t<»nt superior*"- understand problems 

r* yrbodynaml chuI nrtedne** 

Ikiw wr\ 1 parent know* Job 


r — .7* 
X, -3.50 
X 7 «f. 00 
r_* 4 -.23 
r,*« .30 
r^' .2* 
rr K - .30 


.08 
.06 
.03 
.10 
.01 
.07 
.04 


Older/frequently 

Yes/frequwntly 

Yei/frequenMy 

High/ frequently 

III Oh/not Indlceted frequently 

HlqVnot Indicated frequently 

High/not Indicated frequently 


In ler disciplinary Team Approach 
Wf*r«» ch.mo/** for bn'ter 
%nri*l onvlrnnmert-mlnnV tne*S 


2 

x «r..0Q 

»*-.37 


.00 
.03 


Under i den/ frequent 1 y 
Miqh/f reqvent ly 



Behavior Modification (Ranked in the top 5 by both groups). The 
counselors who felt able to make changes in their jobs tended not to 
employ behavior modification techniques frequently (r p b1 « .17, p <.01). 
The same was true of counselors who perceived the iodal worker as 
knowing their job well (r p bi ■ .19. P <.01). However, those counselors 
>vho believed that the assistant principal knew their job well tended 
to use behavior modification techniques frequently (r pD i ■ -.11, P <-07). 
Counselors who rated high 1n psychodynamlc mlndedness used this tech- 
nique frequently (rpbi ■ -.15, p <.03). Younger school psychologists 
reported more frequent use of befcwlor modification than did their 
older counterparts (r pD i - .25, p <.07). School psychologists who 
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stated that students knew their job well did not use this technique 
frequently (r pD i ■ .23, p 

In dividual Counseling (Ranked in the top 5 by both groups). Counselors 
who reported that they did Individual counseling frequently were more 
likely to have an office ( x 2 * -.13, p <,05). School psychologists who 
frequently used this technique tended to be older (rpbi * --40, p <.01), 
were able to define their own area of job responsibility (r P bi s -.22, 
p <.C1), and were able to make changes in their jobs (r p bi ■ -.46, 
p <.003). Those school psychologists who did not frequently do individual 
counseling indicated that they preceived the princUil as knowledgeable 
about their job functions (r p bi ■ .25, p <.07). 

Group Counseling (Ranked 1n the top 5 by both groups). Counselors 
who frequently did group counseling were older (r p bi e -13, p <.(b), 
tended to be in positions where they could define their own area of job 
responsibility (r pD i s -.10, p <.09) and perceived parents as knowing 
what a counselor's job tr.tiils ^r p bi * -.12, p <.06). Group counseling 
was not Indicate^ by counselors as being used frequently 1f the social 
worker and nurse were perceived as knowing the counselor s job well 
(r p bi * 15, p <.02, and r p bi * .10, p <.'>0, respectively). School 
psychologists who frequently amployed group counseling were older 
(r P bi * -.24, p <.08), felt tiere nad been Important changes 1n policies 
which were for the better (x 2 * 6.90, p <.03) and knew well what was 
expected of them !.i the Job (r pbi « -.23, p <. 1 0). They did not 
Indicate frequent use of group counseling when they perceived that 
superiors understood their ^oblems (r p bi ■ .38, p < 01), If they were 
high In psychodynamlc m1ndedn> ss (r p bi ■ .26, p <.07), and 1f they 
perceived thit parents knew their jobs well (r P bi ■ .30, p <.04). 
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:nterdiscip11narv Team Approach (Ranked in the top 5 by psycholo- 
gists only). The school psychologists who reported 'requent use of 
interdisciplinary teams were undecided on whether job changes they had 
experienced were for the better (x 2 * *j 09, p < .05) and they rated high 
in social environment mindedness (r p bi ■ - .32, p <.03). 

Consultation witi. Caretakers (Ranked in the top 5 by psychologists 
only). Psychologists who perceived that students knew their job well 
indicated a frequent use of consultation with caretakers (r p bi s -22, 
p <.10). 

Pgfcr Counseling (Ranked in the top i by counselors only). The 
counselors who knew well what was expected of them tended not to use 
this technique frequently (r pD i * .13, p <.04). Frequent users of peer 
counseling were likely to perceive that the assistant principal knew 
what the counselor's job entailed (r pD i « -.16, p <.02). 

Role Playing (Ranked in the top 5 by counselors only). The older 
counselors and those who perceived the students as knowing what their 
job entailed tended tr* use this technique frequently (r p bi ■ -.12, 
p <.06 and r p t,i « -.10, p <.09, respectively). Counselors who knew well 
what was expected of them and rated high in p:ychodynamic mindednes lere 
likely not to use role playing (r pD i ■ .21, p < .033 and r pD j * .11. 
p <.07, respectively). 

3. Correlations were computed between the indication of the belief that 
there were unique strategies for working with Black students and sample 
, characteristics and between the 3 top. ranked strategies fur working with 
Black students and identified sample characteristics. The number of 
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significant associations observed were 30 (of 300 mea^e) — not above 
chance. The direction and the Interpretation of the significant relation 
ships are presented in Table 21. 



1aM*- 21 

VAfi i ari F5 nriMrit in nr indication or uniqiif 

STRATrnif, TOR WORKING WITH PLACK STtWCNT^ 







*r»a*ure nf 


5!qnl 7 Iranre 


01 r*ct Jon/ Interpretation 




Or our 


Assoc 1 ct Ion 


Level 


of Relationship 


Unique Strafeqies 'nuicated 












nry* 


C 




-.11 




nlrier/yes 


Pragmatic En oor semen t 


P 


s 


-.2fc 


.06 


h^tr/yes 


Prof«»«;sitn»l Identity 


C 




-.11 


.05 


higher/yes 


l*n« wnll knows what Joh 












en«ai 1 s 












attendance o^Icfr 


c 




-.22 


.005 


h J qher/yes 


sociai worker 


p 






.Ofl 


Itlqher/no 


nurse 


c 




-.li 


.on 


hither /yes 


counsel or /psycho toqtst 


c 




-.26 


.001 


higher/ yes 


asslslnnt principal 


p 




.24 


.08 


higher/no 


Personality Sr^port Indicated 














p 




-.54 


.06 


older/Indicated 


Ago 


c 




-.16 


.07 


older/ Indicated 


Ik-m well knew what was expected 


r 




-.50 


.10 


higher/Indicated 


fxtont nbln to nwike cnenoes 


p 




-.51 


.10 


Mgher/lndlceted 


Social -en vlronoen r -Handedness 


c 


<)%.» 


-.14 


.09 


hlgher/lndlceted 


Mow wel 1 _ knows what Job 








entnl 1 s 














p 




-.44 




hloW/lndlcMed 


prW 1 p*i 


p 




-.41 


.04 


higher/ Indicated 


leacher 


c 




.17 


.05 


higher/Indicated 


ass> star* pr mc i pal 


r 


r evv* 




.04 


hlqhtr/ Indicated 


assistant principal 


c 




.74 


.02 


higher/not Indicated 



•P Indicates responses by psychologists; C. responses by counselors. 
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lable 21 (continued) 





Group 


Measure of I 
Association 1 


Slgnl f Icance 
Level 


Ul rect Ion/ Interpret at Ion 
of Relationship 


Life Space Exploration Indicated 




? 






Graduate Major 

Problems with ,:»erlnq office 

F«l»nt able to Mke changes 

Prot»sslonnl Identity 

(low vel 1 know* what Job 


p 
P 

C 
C 


X « 6.33 

Fisher's exact test 
.17 

y*« -.16 


.06 

.05 
.06 
.07 


Educational psychology/Indicated 
yes/not Indicated 
hlqh»r/not Indlcatrd 
hloher/not Indlcatro 


ratal Is 
«lud»nt 

assistant principal 


P 

c 


■v « .43 
-.16 


.04 

.07 


hlqher/not Indicated 
hloher/not Indicated 


wthnic Idenll I (cat Ion Indicated 










Extent able to define responsibi- 
lity 

Fsycno<|yre»l c-»l ndedn«*SS 

lew well knows what Job 


c 
p 


r,h.« .32 


.06 
.10 


hitter /lad lea ted 
hSqtier/not Indicated 


ental Is 

pr incipel 

counsel or/psycholoql St 
teacher 

assistant principal 


p 
p 
p 
p 


7*.« .47 
r^- .37 
.43 


.02 
.06 
.03 

.03 


hloher/not Indicated 
higher/not Indicated 
hlqh#r/not Indicated 
hlqhrr/not Indicated 



responses by ps,cholog.st* ; C. responses by 



Unique Strateg i es Indicated , Older counselors and those high in 
pragmatic endorsement were more likely than were others to state that 
there were unique strategies for working with Black studerts ( r pb1 x -.11. 
p <.08 and r pbi * -.13, p <.05, respectively). Counselors who indicated 
that there were unique strategies were likely to report that the attendance 
officer, nurse, and counselor or school psychologist knew what their job 
entailed ( r pbi ■ -.22, p <.003; r pbi ■ -.11, p <.08; and r pbi « --26, 
?<.001, respectively)- School psychologists who rated high in pragmatic 
endorsenent indicated there were unique strategies ( r pbi ■ -.26* p <.06). 
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Psychologists who perceived the social worker and assistant principal as 
knowing what their job entailed did not indicate that there were unique 
strategies for working with Black students (r pD i * -24, p <-08 and 
r p bi * -24, P <-08» respectively). 

Personality Support . Counselors who were older and rated high in 
social environment mindedr.ess reported that they considered personalty 
support to be a unique strategy (r p bi * -.16, p <-07 and r p bi * --14, 
p <.09, respec^-'^y). This strategy was not mentioned by counselors who 
perceived teachers and the assistant principal as knowing what their jobs 
entailed (r pb i • .17, p <.05 and r pbi « .24, p. <.02, respectively). 
Scnooi osychologists who considered the provision of personality support 
as a strategy of unique value wen? older (r P bi * -.34, p <.08), ir.dicated 
thac they were knowledgeable of job expectations (r P bi c -.30, r <.10), 
and were able to make changes in their jobs (r p bi * -.31, P <-10). School 
psychologists vrho viewed personality support as a unique strategy tended 
to believe that the nurse, principal, and assistant principal knew what 
the job of school psychologists entailed (r pbi - -.44, p <.04, r pb i * 
-.41, p <.04, and r pb i • -.42, p <.04, respectively). 

Life Space Exploration . Counselors who were able to make job changes 
were less likely than were others to report life space exploration as a 
unique strategy (r pb i • .17, p <.06). Counselors rating high in prag- 
matic endorsement and who believed that the assistant principal knew the 
counselor's job well, listed life-space exploration as a unique strategy 
(r p bl ■ -.16, p <.07 for both). 

School psychologists who believed students knew what their jobs en- 
tailed and who experience^ j^^w^h^ha^ an offic« did not Indicat 
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life space exploration as a unique strategy (r pb i « .43, p<.04, and 



Fisher's exact test, p *<.05, respectively). School psychologists whose 
graduate major was educational psychology were more likely than were others 
to list life-space exploration as a unique strategy ( x 2 « 8.33, p<.08). 

Ethnic Identification . The counselors who stated that they were 
able t* define their own area of job responsibility tended to report ethnic 
identification as a unique strategy (r pbi « -.15, p<.08). School psycho- 
logists who were high in psychodynamic mindedness did not Indicate that 
this strategy was unique (r pbi * .32, p <.10). Ethnic Identification was 
not listed as a unique strategy among those school psychologists who per- 
ceived the principal, assistant principal, other counselors or psycholo- 
gists and teachers as knowing well what their job entail ad (r pD i ■ <.47, 

P <-02; r pb i - .45, p <.03; r ?b1 « .37, p <.06; and r pb i « .43, p <.03, 
respectively). 

4. Lastly, the seven task groupings uncovered by factor analysis of the 
tasks performed by counselors and psychologists were correlated with the 
sample characteristics. Of 334 correlations actually computed (the total 
number of possible computations was 336 but two werj not able to be cal- 
culated), there were 125 significant associations found (See Tables 22-28) . 
The relationships found a -,> summarized below. 

Task Factor 1 - Student Development Services (See Table 22) 
Counselors who performed th<» tasks associated with student development 
serviCfc. tended to be older (r * .11, p <.07); believed there had been 
Important chanres 1n policy (r pb1 - -.17, p <.01); believed changes made 
were for the better ( x 2 « 5.36, p <.07); b?lieved they were able to make 
changes 1n the job (r - .18, p <.01); and believed that the attendance 
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officer, students, social worker, nurse, parents, and teachers knew what 
the counselor's job entailed (r « .14, p <.03; r « .10, p <.07; r « .20, 
p <.0O4; r « .17, p <.02; r * .32, p <.001; and r • .29, p <.001, 
respectively). Counselors who did not know well what was expected of 
them did no. participate as often in student development services as did 
others (r ■ -.12, p «.06). Psychologists wno performed student develop- 
ment services did not have an office (r p bi » .39, p <.01), believed they 
were able tc make changes in the job (r « .50, p <.001), and believed 
that student; and the nurse knew what the psychologist's job entailed 
(r .38, p <.001, and r « .24, p <.09, respectively). 

IOI.lt 22 
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Task Factor II - Psychological Assessment Orientation (See Table 23) 

Counselors who were more likely to perform the tasks of psychological 
assessment orientation were more likely to be female (r p t,i « .10, p <.09); 
did not have an office (r p bi ■ .22, p <.002); were able to define their 
job responsibilities (r « .14, p <.04); were able to make changes in the 
job (r = .28, p < .001 ) ; were psychodynamic minded in client orientation 
(r * .15, p <.03); rated high on Black identity reinrorcemerit (r « .13, 
p <.04); and perceived that students (r « .19, p <.01),the social worker 
(r ■ .14, p <.04),the nurse (r ■ .13, p <.05), parents (r ■ .20, p <.01), 
the principal ( r ■ .11, p «..07), teachers (r « .19, p <.01) and the 
assistant principal (r * 11, p <.08) knew well what the job of the 
counselor entailed. Counselors low in psychological assessment orienta- 
tion were also low in pragmatic endorsement (r* ■ - .12, 
p <.05). Psychologists who rated high in psychological assessment 
orientation were younger (r « -.41, p <.01 ), stated that there had been 
important changes in policies (r « -.27, p <.06) and perceived that 
students (r ■ .2b, p <.06) and parents (r « .26, p <.07) knew what the 
psychologist's job entailed. Psychologists who did not perform the 
tasks associated with psychological assessment orientation did not seem 
to know what was expected of them {r « -.22, p <.10). 
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Tttit 23 
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Task Factor III - Psychoeducational Services (See Table 24 ) 

Counselors who performed tasks associated with psychoeducational 
services were older (r = .12, p <.05); were more likely to have majored 
in guidance or psychology (x 2 = 6.?3, p <.04); were able to define their 
job responsibilities (r ■ 14, p <. 03); ware able to make changes in the 
job (r = .12. p <.06): and believed that the attendance officer (r * .19, 
p <.01). students (r = .14, p <.03). teachers (r ■ .14, p <.03) and the 
assistant principal (r » .13. p <.0b) k iw what the job of the counselor 
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entailed. Counselors who we^e not as often engaged in the tastes associated 
with psychoeducational services were undecided on whether changes experienced 
in the job were for the better ( x 2 = 32.30, p <.01) f and rated high on 
Black identity reinforcement (r = -.14, p <.03). 

Psychologists who performed tasks identified by psychoeducational 
services were older (r = .43, p < .01 ), did not share an office (r = .23, 
p <.10), knew well what was expected of them (r * .39 p <.01), were able 
to make changes in the job (r = .57, p <.001), and believed that students 
(r = .26, p <.07) and the nurse (r - .27, p <.07) knew what their job 
entailed. Psychologists who rated lower in the performance of psycho- 
educational services did not perceive the teachers as knowing the psycho- 
logist's job well (r = -.36, p <.02). 

To' it 2* 
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*P Indicates responses by psychologists; C, responses by counselors. 
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Task Factor IV - Formulation anc" Clarification of Guidance Progra m to 
Staff and Community (See Table Z5l 



Counselorswho were involved in formulating and clarifying guidance 
programs to the staff and community were older (r « ,13 p <.04); were 
female (r pb i ■ -14, P <.04); majored in guidance at the gradual level 
( x 2 = 4.97, P <-08); had experienced no problems in sharing an office 
(rpbi s -18, P <-08); reported there had been important changes in policies 
(r p bi = -.15, P <.03); were able to define the extent of their job re- 
sponsibilities (r = .14, p <.04); were able to make changes in the joo 
(r = .25, p < . 001 ) ; believed superiors understood their problems (r = .24, 
p < . 001 ) ; rated high on Black identity reinforcement (r - .11, p <.05); and 
perceived the social worker (r « .14, p «.04). parents (r = .15, p <.02), 
the principal (r = .17, p <.02), and teachers (r « .15, p <.03) as knowing 
what their job entailed. Counselors who did not perform the tasks 
involved in formulating and clarifying guidance programs were undecided 
on whether job changes made had been for the better ( x 2 = 5.43, p <.06), 
and rated high on pragmatic endorsement (r - -.13, p <.04). 

Psychologists who were more likely to be involved in performing the 
tasks related to formulating and clarifying guidance programs were 
older (r = .29, p <.05); did not share an office (rpbi * -26, p <.07); 
were able to define the responsibilities of their job (r = .25, p <.07); 
were able to make changes in the job (r - .53, p <.001); and perceived 
;tudents (r « .36, p <.«). the nurse (r - .25, p <.02), and parents 
(r - .24, p <.08) as knowing what the job of the psychologist entailed. 
Psychologists indicating low performance of these tasks felt changes 
made in the job had t>een for the better (x 2 - 6.36, p <.04); that 
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superkrs understood their problems (r * -,24, p <.08): and rated high 
in psychodynamic mindedness (r « -.22, p <.10). 
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Task Factor V - Support Services to Guidance Program ( See Table 26) 

Counselors who were more involved in providing support services to 
guidance programs were older (r = .13, p <-04); majored in guidance at 
the graduate level (x 2 = 5.71, p <.06); did not have an office (r pb i = .13, 
p <.04); knew what was expected of them (4 - .12, p <.06); and perceived 
that the nurse, parents, other counselors and psychologists, teachers, 
and the assistant principal knew what the job of the counselor entailed 
(r = .16, p <-02; r *.22, p <.002; r * .18 p <.01; r = .13, p <.05; and 
r = .19, p <.01, respectively). Psychologists who were involved in 
providing support services to guidance programs were more likely to be 
female (r p bi « -38, p <.01); did not have an office (r p bi = .29, p <-04); 
did not have problems in sharing an office (r * .42, p <.04); were well 
able to define the responsibilities of their job (r = ,26, p <.07) and 
to make changes in their jobs (r = .51, p <.001)i and perceived the 
attendance officer, students, and the assistant principal as knowing 
what the job of the school psychologist entailed (r = .47, p <.004; 
r = .47, p <.01; and r « ,24, p <.08, respectively). 
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Factor VI - Counseling Service s to Parents (See Table 27) 

Counselors who were more likely to be involved in performing the 
tasks associated with the provision of counseling services to parents 
were female (r pb i « .20, p <.0O4); knew well what was expected of them 
(r » .11, p <.07); were well able to define the responsibilities of 
their job (r = .16, p <.02); were able to make changes in their jobs 
(r « .24, p <.001); perceived that superiors understood the problems 
of the counselor's job (r = .13, p <.04); rated high in psychodynamic 
mindedness (r * .17, p <.01); and perceived that the attendance officer, 
the nur?e, teachers, and tie assistant principal knew what the coun- 
selor's job entailed (r ■ .17, p <-02; r ■ .15, p <.03; r « .12, 
p <.05; and r « .10, p <.10, respectively). Psychologists who were 
more likely to be involved in performing the tasks associated with 
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the provision of counseling services to parents were older (r * ,25, 
p <.C8); were able to make changes 1n their jobs (r * .62 > p <.001); 
and perceived that the attendance officer, students, the social worker, 
the nurse, parents, teachers, and the assistant principal knew the job 
of the psychologist well • r = -.24, p -.09; r = .44, p <.004; r = .26, 
p <.06; r = .46, p <.003; r = .27, p <.05; r * .22, p <.03; and r = .35, 
p <.02, respectively). 
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Task Factor VII - Administrative Support (See Table 28) 

Counselors who participated more in tasks associated with providing 
administrative support were male (r p t>i « -.23, p < . 001 ) ; did not major 
in guidance, counseling, or psychology at the graduate level ( x 2 ■ 4.78 
p < .09) ; and perceived that the assistant principal knew what the job 
of the counselor entailed (r * .10, p <.09). They were not able to 
define the responsibilities of their job (r * -JO, p < .10) t and per- 
ceived that students did not know what the job of the counselor entailed 
(r = -.13, p <.05). 

Psychologists who were more likely to provide administrative support 
were older (r = .30, p <.04); majored at the graduate level in psy- 
chology, counseling, or guidance (x 2 ■ 5.23, p <.07); believed that 
important changes in policy rVd been made (r * -.34, p <.03) and that 
such changes were for the better (x 2 = 6.27, p <.04); that they were 
able to make changes in the job (r * -.30, p <.04); and that their 
superiors did not understand their problems (r * -.30, p <.04). 
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CHAPTER V - DISCUSSION 

Overview 

In this chapter a general discussion of the results will be presented 
followed by conclusions, a statement of policy implications and suggested 
future research. 
A. Discussion 

Similar to the findings of the I'JAR study with social workers (Gary, 
West & Kumi, 1976), the findings of this study indicate that the schoo 1 
counselors and psychologists were as a group predominantly female and 
middle-aged. Counselors were more likely to be in the middle-aged range 
**n comparison to the psychologists who were fairly evenly distributed 
over the age range. Salaries for both groups were above the national 
median of $14,867 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1979) with nearly 70 percent of the counselors and psychologists making 
over $19,000 a year when the survey was conducted in 1975. 

As in the social work study, both groups were well-educated with 
most having a master's degree in job related areas such as guidance and 
counseling or the behavioral sciences. Of the thirty-six psychologists 
interviewed, four (11%) stated they had a doctorate degree. Two of the 
one hundreo seventy-seven counselors held doctorate degrees. Psycholo- 
gists seemed to be a more homogeneous group, decided upon their chosen 
line of work earlier and, perhaps, made more definitive school mental 
health career plans than did counselors suggested by the findings that 
more psychologists than counselors chose undergraduate ar.J graduate majors 
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that were closely related to their subsequent line of work, and more psy- 
chologists (52. 8%) stated that education had been the major means by which 
they entered their job compared to 26.5 percent of the counselors who gave 
this response. In addition, forty (22.6%) of the counselor*, obtained their 
jobs through promotion, compared to one (2.8%) of the psychologists who 
did so. Since undergraduate majors were more diverse for counselors, the 
impetus or motivation for selecting counseling a* a career seems to have 
come at a later time for them. The reasons Black school mental health 
practitioners choose their particular occupations might affect their 
orientation to students or help-giving. For example, if counselors become 
counselors after a stint of time as a classroom teacher, they may be more 
practical in approach or more sensitive to student problems than are 
psychologists or other school mental health professionals who may not, as 
a group, have such prior experiences. 

The tasks in which psychologists and counselors were involved par- 
alleled those described in the review of the literature (Trotzer & Kassera, 
1971; Roemmich, 1967; Cornell • 1942; Maser, 1971). This similarity applied 
also to tasks they performed but believed to be inappropriate to their 
job. It should be noted that the participants in this study were not 
asked to estimate the percentage of total work time they devoted to 
specific tasks. Rathe. , they indicated how frequently or infrequently 
they were involved in thirty-seven tasks presented tc them. Using a 
response rate of fifty percent as the cut off point indicating much or 
little involvement in the activity, it was found that at least half of 
the counselors stated that they were frequently involved in thirteen tasks 
and at least half of the psychologists indicated they were frequently 
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involved in twelve tasks. Of the thirteen tasks for counselors, six required 
direct student contact. In decreasing order of stated involvement these 
tasks were as follows: individual counseling, working with new students, 
academic counseling, identifying students with special needs, individual 
psychological testing, and student vocational educational counseling. Of 
the twelve tasks in which psychologists were frequently involved five 
required direct student contact— individual psychological testing, iden- 
tifying students with special needs, group testing, doing case studies, 
and individual counseling, respectively. Furthermore, most of the other 
tasks cited by counselors and psychologists involved activities pertaining 
directly to the student, for example, consulting with parents, writing 
diagnostic reports and so forth. 

For both counselors and psychologists the most often cited inappro- 
priate task was doing clerical work, an expected and typical complaint. 
It is interesting to note that counselors identified far more tasks per- 
formed by them that should be done bv others than did psychologists. 
In fact, close to a third (29%) of the psychologists indicated that no work 
tasks they performed should be done by others, compared to twelve percent 
of the counselors who gave this response. Many hypotheses concerning the 
role of these practitioners who view no performed tasks as ones that should 
be done by others are suggested by this finding. For example, their job 
tasks may be more adhered to by themselves or more stringently adhered 
to by others (in terms of referrals, assignments, or requests made); tne 
administrative or other staff support of them may be more substantial; 
their workload may be less or different; or they may view their job as 
having more diverse responsibilities. Further investigation of this 
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finding might reveal information by which to understand job perception 

and job performance. 

A factor analysis conducted on the tasks performed identified seven 
task factors. They were as follows: (1) student development services, 
(2) psychological assessment orientation, (3) psychoeducational services, 
(4) planning and development of guidance programs (5) support services 
to guidance programs, (6) counseling services to parents, and (7) admin- 
istrative support. Counselors performed the tasks of providing psycho- 
educational services, planning and developing guidance programs, and 
providing support services to guidance programs more than psychologists 
did. Psychologists performed tasks related to psychological assessment 
orientation at a higher rate than did counselors. 

All of these reflect the usual kinds of tasks one might expect to 
be performed by school counselors and psychologists, and in fact, these 
practitioners appear to be engaged in tasks similar to those identified 
in the literature (Trotzer & Kassera, 1971 and Maser, 1971 on tasks 
performed by counselors and Shaw, 1967. Keenan, 1964, and Cornell, 1942 
on tasks performed by school psychologists). The actual amount of time 
expended on those tasks by the practitioners in this sample was not 
determined, but it is reasonable to expect that the most frequently per- 
formed tasks consumed a significant portion of the practitioner's time. 

It was found that these practitioners used conventional techniques in 
working with their clients. The most frequently used of these technioues 
were individual counseling, group counseling, peer counseling, behavior 
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modification, consulting with others and an interdisciplinary team 
approach— again reflecting findings in the literature (especially Harpor 
& Stone, 1974 and Jones & Jones, 1972). 

Counselors and psychologists we«*e similar in the problems they most 
often encountered in working with students. These problems included poor 
academic achievement, a poor home environment, a lack of motivation, and 
a poor self-concept. Truancy was also listed by the counselors--a hint 
that they may at times see a slightly different kind of student problem 
than psychologists do. These problems were also includtJ among those 
considered to be the most serious. Techniques for dealing with these 
problems and the special problems such as hyperactivity, fighting, md 
drug abuse seemed to be the traditional ones, that is individual counsel- 
ing, testing and referral. 

Many cf these practitioners apparently concur with the opinion of 
tne social workers of Study I and other social scientists cited in the 
literature (for example, Jones & Jones, 197?; Hayes & Banks, 1972; 
Harper & Stone, 1974), that different strategies and techniques should 
be used in working with Black clients. Half of the practitioners in this 
study indicated that there are unique strategies for work \ig with Black 
students. The ones most often mentioned were life-space exploration, 
ethnic identification, and personality support. Yet the majority of these 
practitioners did not list these strategies as frequently used or the 
most effective even when the inquiry specified special problems of black 
students. 

R-ther, individual counseling was often cited as the treatment of 
choice. It could be that these individual practitioners have developed 
their own eclectic approach to Black students that is implemented through 
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individual counseling. In individual counseling, the practitioner nay be 
using a variety of approaches of which personality support and ethnic identi- 
fication, for example, may be two. Knowing the label by which the practi- 
tioner calls what she/he does not seem to be very Informative or descriptive 
of what may actually occur during counseling sessions. 

There appeared to be few problt.rs that the counsels and psycholo- 
gists had concerning organizational factors. Most kn?w their job expecta- 
tions. Of those who had experienced changes in job-related activities or 
policies, most believed that the changes had been for the better. They 
complained that doing clerical work, a lack of resources, heavy caseloads, 
a lack of time, and performing disciplinary functions were among the more 
serious probl2ms interfering with their work. But despite the problems, 
the majority of them believed that they could handle their caseloads 
unassisted. 

Two theoretical frames of reference were investigated— client ori- 
entation and Black value orientation. Each of these orientation stances 
was found to be expressed at two levels. Psychodynamic mindedness and 
social environment mindedness were the two factors of the client orientation 
measure and Black identity and pragmatic endorsement were the two factors 
of the Black value orientation scale. 

Client orientation describes the guiding etiological perspective that 
practitioners employ when working with students. The items of the psycho- 
dynamic mindedness factor focused on the internal characteristics of the 
individual as being the underlying cause or responsible agent for under- 
standing the motivation and behavior of the client. Social environment 
mindedness focused on circumstances and events external to few Individual 
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as being the cause of his/her motivation and behavior. With Black practi- 
tioners, one might expect social environment mindedness to be the frame 
of reference that would be widely adopted. In this study as in Study I, 
however, psychodynamic mindedness accounted for most of the variance of 
client orientation— nearly eighty-eight percent for counselors and psycho- 
ogists. Perhaps, the adoption or declaration of social environment minded- 
ness as a client approach, as exemplified by the items loading under this 
factor, might be viewed as being too impractical and unproductive in pro* 
blem-solving situations. Practitioners have .0 work with the student. 
The likelihood for increasing the effectiveness and extent of impact of 
their intervention may be heightened by focusing on the individual student 
and concomitantly individual contributions to the presenting problem. 
Maintaining a larger "world view" of their clients 1 problems may be a 
professional hindrance. Trying to make changes in the larger society may 
be self-defeating and too big a goal. Interestingly, counselors were 
higher on psychodynamic mindedness than were psychologists. An analysis 
of how, or if, these perspectives are acquired, for example, through 
trainin * or experience, and translate 'nto counseling for the student is 
needed. 

The Black Orientation Scale measured the degree :o which the re- 
spondent agreed wuh items that reflected an awareness of and sensitivity 
to Black culture and experiences. Black identity, one of the two factors 
of the scale, accounted for 40.8 percent of the variance. It seemed to 
/ measure an active expression of Black identity and culture expressed by 
items such as, "Black music and drama should be used more 1n the public 
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schools and "It is sometimes necessary to confront school personnel on 
behalf of Black children." Psychologists were higher on Black identity 
than were counselors. The pragmatic endorsement factor revealed a 
tendency to view events from a practical standpoint unencumbered by 
affectional. emotional ties. There was a secondary emphasis placed on 
the Black aspect of an item. Item samples of the pragmatic endorsement 
factor are "In public schools there is too much emphasis on Blackness and 
not. enough on basics," "I'd rather be thought of as a school counselor/psy- 
chologist first and a Black person second," and "The sinqing of the Star 
Spang'ad Banner does not inspire me." Counselors rated higher on pragmatic 
endorsement than did psychologists. 

In the spirit of an exploratory study, numerous measures of associa- 
tion were computed. Twenty-five sample characteristics were correlated with 
four variables: techniques used most frequently (7 of which were analyzed), 
techniques that were judged to be most effective (7 of which were analyzed), 
the existence of unique strategies for working with Black students and the 
identification of such (3 of which were analyzed), and the task factors 
performed (of which there were /). Using the .10 level of significance, 
a combined total of 229 significant correlations were found out of a pos- 
sible 1,154. Some are probably spurious, but many are probably true 
indicators of valid relationships— particularly in the area of tasks per- 
formed. There were more significant correlations found between the sample 
characteristics and task factors performed, 125, than for the other 
three areas measured. The perception of how well specific others knew 
the job of *>>e practitioner correlated ninety-one times with the four 
general areas accounting for nearly forty percent of the total significant 
associations found. Age, client orientation and Black value orientation 
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accounted for forty-three (or about 20*) of the other significant associations. 
Of the twenty-five sample characteristics used, these four-perception of 
job knowledge by others, age, client orientation, and Black value orientation- 
accounted for nearly sixty percent of the associations found. Generally, 
perception of the job by others seemed to affect all of tne four areas measured. 
Aoe seemed to be associated most heavily with task factors performed and 
techniques used most frequently. Client orientation was most often associated 
with techniques judged most effective and used nost frequently. Black value 
orientation was most often correlated with task factors performed by coun- 
selors. Black value orientation did not seem to affect reported behavior 
of the psychologists (only two significant correlations were found). 

B. Conclusions 

The following conclusions cen be drawn from the study: 

1 Black school counselors and psychologists are quite 

' similar to descriptions noted in the literature which 
portray counselors and psychologists in terms of tasics 
performed and techniques used. However, ^he generality 
and ambiguity of terminology regarding techniques employed 
may be confounding issues. 

2 Black school counselors and psychologists are equally 

' divided in their belief that there are unique strategies 
for working with Black students. 

3 The process by which school mental health practitioners 

' enter their respective career fields may influence their 
theoretical and ideological orientation as well as the 
approaches they use. 

4. Support and resources are needed to allow these workers 
additioral time with students. 

5 The perceptions of others affect tha functioning of 

school mental health practitioner in all areas measured. 
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6. Organizational factors, theoretical orientation and 
Black value orientation did :,ot appear to be strongly 
linked with practitioner functions as suggested in 
the literature. 

C. Suggested Future Research 

Research is needed to investigate further the trends and relationships 
that have been identified in this study. Observational studies of counsel- 
ing sessions are clearly Indicated. This type of study would enable one 
to go beyond the label given to treatment measures and determine the con- 
tent and style of both Individual and group counseling sessions. Once the 
question of differences in techniques or approaches is answered, studies 
designed to measure effectiveness from the views of client, therapist and 
significant others are in order. 

Efforts should be directed toward differentiating the diverse roles 
played by each group of school mental health practitioner, t^at is, social 
worker, counselor and psychologist. How are they different? How are 
they alike? Do they by administrative design or circumstance see dif- 
ferent types of students and student problems? If so, how does or should 
it affect their tasks, techniques and orientations? Moreover, the course 
of career development from selection to on-the-job functioning should be 
systematically studied particularly for Blacks. 

The person environment of the therapist needs to be studied since the 
perception of others seemed to play a significant role 1n the job function- 
ing of thf subject group 1n this study. Are school mental health personnel 
particularly affected by the opinions, attitudes, support or cooperation of 
others in the treatment process? 

Finally, Black value orientation warrants further study. Refinement 
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in methodology is suggested. The Black value orientation instrument 
developed for use in this study may have been unable to specify degrees 
of orientation at the le»c. necessary for this type of study and this study 
group. 

0. Pol icy Implications 

The findings from this exploratory study have implications for policy- 
related matters. Chief among them is the clear need for support services 
within the schools. These practitioners have too many responsibilities 
that divert their attention from their clients— the students. Clerical 
aides are especially needed. In addition, school administrators may need 
to examine what student problems are assigned to particular professional 
groups. Counselors frequently appear to have to cope with a multiplicity 
of problems and duties. 

Educational and training institutions need to review their curricula 
in terms of counseling techniques and approaches taught in reference to 
working with Black students. With half of the practitioners in this study 
believing that there are unique startegies in working with Black students, 
there must be it.stitui.inal support for this notion. And that support should 
be in terms of advocacy for research in the area and for producing therapists 
who are aware of and competent to meet the requirements of providing services 
to Black students. 
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Date 



Time Began_ 

Status of Interview 



Questionnaire 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES TO CHILDREN 



Mental Health Research and 

Development Center 
Institute for Urban Affairs 

and Research 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 
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Questionnaire 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES TO CHILDREN 



Instructions: Here is a series of demographic questions related 
your background. Please respond to the following items. 

1. What is your job title? 

a. Counselor 

b. Psychologist 

2. How many years have you been employed as a: 

Counselor: Psychologist: 

3. How many years have you been in your present position? 

4. Which letter on this card best describes your age? (HAND 
RESPONDENT CARD 4) 





a. 


Less 


than 24 




b. 


25 - 


29 




c. 


30 - 


34 




d. 


35 - 


39 




e. 


40 - 


44 




" f. 


45 - 


49 




g- 


50 - 


54 




h. 


55 5 


over 



5. Respondent's sex (TO BE FILLED IN BY INTERVIEWER) 
Male Female 



6. Please indicate highest educational chievement. (HAND 
RESPONDENT CARD 6) 

a. Bachelor's Degree 

b. Bachelor's ♦ 30 
c. Master's Degree 

d. Master's ♦ 30 
e. Master's ♦ 60 

f. Doctoral Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D.) 
g. Other (Specify) , 

7. What was your undergraduate major? 



8. a. What was your graduate major(s)? 



b. How did you become a counselor/psychologist? 



- 2 - 

9. (HAND RESPONDENT CARD 9.) Here is a cara with income groups on 
it. Please tell me the letter in front of the group that bei>t 
represents your current income in this position. 

a. Less than $9,000 

b. $ 9,000 - $11,999 

c. $12,000 - $14,999 

d. $15,000 - $17,999 

e. $18,000 - $20,999 
f. $21,000 or more 



No 



10. a. Do you have an office in which to work? Yes 

b. If yes, do you share this office with someone? Yes No 

c. Has sharing an office caused any problems? Yes No 

11. How many students are administratively assigned to you? 



12. How many students do you serve per month? 



13. Do you feel that you are able to handle the workload? 
Yes No 

14. What percentage (4) of your student workload is Black? (HAND 
RESPONDENT CARD 14) 

a. 101 f. 60* 

b. 204 g. 704 

c. 304 h. 804 

d. 404 i. 904 

e. 504 j. 1004 



15. a. How many elementary schools do you serve? 



b. How many junior high and/or middle schools do you serve? 



c. How many secondary schools do you seTve? 



12G 



- 3 - 

Current Work Situation and Attitudes 



16. a. Have you attended any professional meetings this past year? 
Yes No 

b. If yes, which ones did you attend? 



17. a. Are you a member of any professional organization(s)? 
Yes No 

b. If yes, which ones? 



18. a. In your place of employment were there in-service training 
sessions this past year? 

Yes No 



b. If yes, how many? 

c. How many were you able to attend? _ 

d. Did you feel that they were useful to you in your work? 
Very Useful Useful Undecided 



Not Too Useful Not At All Useful 



19. How many journal articles have you read in the past four (4) 
months? 



9 
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20. 



ERIC 



Below is a list of statements about psychology 
?ouSseling. In light of your experience in the 
field we are interested in your response. 
Please tell me the response that best describes 
how you feel. 

(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 20) 

a. The highest goal of school psychology/ 
counseling is to free the client from 
inner conflict. 

b. Effective help to any client depends on 
understanding of unconscious motivations. 

c. The reason that delinquency and tw^Y 
breakdown are jjetting worse is that tne 
known treatment methods have never really 
been given a chance on a large scale. 

d. Case-by- case treatment can never make in- 
roads on society's basic problems. 

e. Some workers should -pend more time help- 
ing communities to accept the mentally ill 
rather than working with patients to adjust. 

f. Environment is a stronger determinant of 
intelligence than heredity. 

o. School counselors/psycholoRists should be 
more concerned with the impact of the en- 
vironment on clients and less concerned 
with personality dynamics. 

h. The opportunity structure in which people 
find themselves is the central condition 
determining their behavior. 

i The large social problems of today can 
best be understood when they are analyzed 
in terms of individual behavior dynamics. 

j. School psychologists/counselors can change 
society only through the medium of the 
feelings of the individuals 6 groups who 
are the clients. 

k. In combating juvenile delinquency, school 
counselors/psychologists should work more 
with the neighbors C schools than with tne 
delinquent 6 his parents. 

1. m times to come, as technology advances, 
the tendency to be unemployed may run in 
the genes of a family as certainly as bad 
teeth <*o now. J 2d 



3 


o 










o 






K 


a 













1 

O 

IX 



g 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

S 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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21. 



the task is to your job P er *°™ the task and how important 

(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 21) 



1) Individual counseling 

2) Academic counseling 

3) Group counseling 

4) Counseling students re: 
vocational 5 educational 
plans 

5) Consulting with parents 

6) Consulting with teachers 

7) Identifying students 
with special needs 

8) Individual psychological 
testing 

9) Group testing 

10) Consulting with principals 

11) Interpreting guidance 
programs to community 

12) Interpreting guidance 
programs to school staff 



5 



5 
5 
5 



FREQUENCY 



o 

a 
o 



3 2 




3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



IMPORTANCE 
TO YOUR JOB 



5? 



I 



5 
5 
5 



I 



§ 



K 



81 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



3 

i 
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21. Continued 



FREQUENCY 



IMPORTANCE 
TO YOUR JOB 



13) Developing guidance 
programs 

14) Evaluating guidance 
programs 

15) Planning remedial in- 
structions 

16) Home visiting 

17) Contact with agencies 

18) Job placement 

19) Working with new 
students 

20) Conducting survey 

21) Follow-up of former 
students 

22) Teaching academic 
courses at your school 

23) Scheduling students 

24) Working on cumulative 
records 5 information 
files 

25) Administrative duties 

26) Mental health consul- 
tant to school (s) 

27) Attending professional 
meetings 

28) Planning PTA activities 
6 programs 



H 

I 



d 




i 



si 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 1 5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 

S 4 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 



21. Continued 



29) Publication research 

30) Writing diagnostic 
reports 

31) Case studies 

32) Supervising counselors/ 
psychologists 

33) Designing behavioral 
interventions for 
behavior problems 

34) Family counseling 

35) Extra-curricular 
activities 

36) Community service 

37) Promoting career 
development 

38) Other (Specify) 



FREQUENCY 



£1 
.f- 



3 



8 



5 
5 



rt 

cr 
O 
a 



22. What tasks are performed by you tha 
(PROBE) 



3] 

16 



I 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



IMPORTANCE 
TO YOUR JOB 



n 

i 



i 

S 



5 
5 



c. 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



should be done by others? 
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(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 23) 

23. To what extent have you been able to define 
your area of responsibility xn this job? 

24. To what extent have you been able to make 
major changes in your work activities? 

25 How well do your superiors know and under- 
stand the problems that you and your 
colleagues face? 



a 
a 



•1 
a 

551 

a 
o 



5 4 





. . 




















r 




> 














r* 






M 






a 






2 


i 


2 


i 



(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 26) 
26. 



27. 



When you and your colleagues make suggestions 
regarding your job, how often are they gener- 
ally accepted? 

In general, how often are you and your 
colleagues encouraged to make suggestions 
about your job? 



•i 
H 

M 

8 



Ol 



Rare 




Nev 






re 








2 


1 



9 
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28. In regard to the amount of supervision you receive in your job, 
do you feel that in general there is too much supervision, it 
could be improved, it is adequate, or it is inadequate? 

Too much supervision 

— Could be improved 

_ It is adequate 

It is inadequate 



The following questions are about your career and your caseload. 
Please respond. 

29. Do you plan to continue to work as a counselor/psychologist? 
Yes No 

30. Why do you say that? 



31. How long do you think you will ^main a psychologist/counselor? 



32. Are you satisfied with your job? 

Very satisfied Satisfied Undecided 



Not too satisfied Not at all satisfied 

33. Please rank the following items according to the time spent in 
each area, if any. (1 represents the greatest amount of time, 
11 represents the least amount of time. (HAND RESPONDENT CARD 3 

a. Psychological Assessment 

b- Career Development 

c. Academic Advising 

d. Job Placement 

e. Pre-College Counseling 

f. Counseling (Personal/Social) 

g. Case Studies 

h. Supervisory Duties 

i. Individual Staff Conferences 

j. Consultations 

k. Other (Specify): 
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34. How well did 
came into th 
or not at all well? 



you know what was expected of you when you first 
is job very well, fairly well, not very well, 



35. 



Please list five major problems that interfere with your work. 
(PROBE) 



36. Of these problems, which two are the most serious? (PROBE) 



37. 



hsivp there been any impjrtant changes in the policies and 
activities of ?oS? y job P since you first started working in your 
present position? 



Yes 



No 



38. 



What changes have occurred in your job and how did they come 
about? (PROBE) 



39 



Were these changes for the better? (PROBE) 



40. In your op 



inion, what changes would improve your job? (PROBE) 
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Interview, with other Black school personnel have revealed a number 

\VJKlllt ihem please respond to the following questions. 

41. What are the five (5) major student problems you encounter in 
your work as a psychologist/counselor? 



42 



In your opinion, which two (2) are the most serious? 



u ever worked with a hyperactive child? 
b. If yes, how do you work with the hyperactive child? (PROBE) 



43. a. Have yo 

Yes No 



44. a. Have you ever worked with students who use drugs? 
Yes No 

b. If yes, how do you work with students who use drugs? (PROBE) 



FRir 
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45. a. Have you ever worked with students who constantly f?ght 
and disrupt? (PROBE) 

Yes No 



b. If yes, how do you work with these students? 



46. a. Have you ever worked with a student who has been inappro 
priately labeled? 

Yes No 



b. If yes, how do you work with the problem of inappropriate 
labeling of students? 



47. How have you handled the problem of misuse of students' 
records? (PROBE) 



136 
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48. How do you think the following people feel about your iob ? 
(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 48) 

Please indicate your responses to these questions: 

i. How well do you think (rERSON BELOW , E.G., ATTENDANCE OFFI 
CER) knows what your job really entails would you say, 
extremely well, quite well, rather well, not too well, or 
not at all well? 



n. 



iii. 



How important do you think (PERSON BELOW) thinks your job 
is extremely important, quite important, rather impor- 
tant, not too important, or not at all important? 

How favorable do y~u think (PEkSON 3EL0K) views v r job -« 
extremely favorable, quite favo.aMe, rather fav^ ble, 
not too favorable, or not at all favorable? 



i. How well 0 



Attendance 
officer 

Student 

Social 
worker 

Nurse 

Parent 

Principal 



Teacher 

Assistant 
Principal 



E 1 



5 

S 

5 

5 
5 
5 



Counselor/ 
Psychologist 5 



5 
5 



9 M 



3 2 

3 



3 2 

5 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



ii. How inportant? 

> 



iii. How favorable? 



S? 



5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 



mm 

I 



i 

6 



5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



r 

Si 



5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 



n 

r 

Si 



5 
5 



S 1 



ft n 



3 2 

3 2 

i 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 
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49. 



It is important that you share with us some of the knowledge :nd 
skills you have acquired in working with Black students. Here 
is a list of techniques which may be employed in your work. 
(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 49.) Please respond to the following 
questions. 

TtL.iNIQL'ES 



1) Therapeutic tutoring 

2) Confrontation 

3) Computer counseling 

4) Modeling 

5) Behavior modification 

6) Art therapy 

7) Multiple family therapy 

8) Psychodrama 

9) Sensitivity sessions 

10) Workshops 

11) Individual counseling 

12) Group counseling 



13) Peer counseling 

14) Assertive counseling 

15) Role playing 

16) Transactional analysis 

17) Consultation with caretakers 
(significant others) 

18) Interdisciplinary team 
approach 

19) Life-space interviewing 

20) Other (Specify) 



a) Of these techniques, name the five you find most effective: 



b) Name the techniques you use most, frequently: 



c) Are there unique strategies in working with Black students? 
Yes (IF YES, ASK 49d) No 

d) If Yes, what are these strategies? (PROBE) 



9 
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S °- cZciUV'jllll)* " B1 " k " udent «*• *« - Poor s.lf- 



51 " co 0 :cept? OU (?RS^f th 3 BlaCk Student *">° h " ' P»" 



9 
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52. Now I am going to read some statements which 
are of concern to Black school counselors/ 
psychologists in working with Black students. 
Please tell roe the response category that best 
indicates how you feel about each of the fol- 
lowing statements. 

(HAND RESPONDENT CARD 52) 



col 

J 



1 



8 



2 





<=1 


a 




c 


tr 


o 

ft 


X 




c 


a 



| 



4 
4 



3 2 1 
3 2 1 



1) In school, Black children should be helped 5 4 3 2 1 
to remembeT that they are Black. 

2) Uneducated parents should not participate 5 
in policy decisions of educational systems. 

3) Black religious holidays such as Kwanza 5 
should be Tecognized in the schools just 
as Christmas and Hannukah are. 

4) Among the professional associations, 
there should be a Black caucus. 

5) Black children can only be understood by 
comparing them to white children. 

6) Poor Black children a^d poor white chil- 
dren experience the same oppression from 
the system. 

7) Teaching Black children about slavery 
makes them embarrassed. 

8) School desegregation will bring about 
harmony between the races. 

9) Black music and drama should be used 
more in the public schools. 

10) Identity is not a major problem for 
Black children. 

11) While at home and abroad we should al- 
ways defend all thst Black stands for. 

12) The attempt to make school boar J recog- 
nize the Lirthday or death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. is a good step. 

13) Stress on cultural symbols such as the 
dashiki and afro has value for Black 
children. 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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52. Continued 



14) It is sometimes necessary to confront 
school personne' on behalf of Black 
children. 

15) There is too much fuss about people 
"getting ahead" and leaving the race. 

16) What is usually referred to as Black 
language is just regular English being 
messed-up. 

17) Generally speaking, white workers can 
do just as well with Black children as 
Black workers. 

18) Black children should be taught that 
they are Americans first and Blacks 
second* 

19) In public schools there is too much 
emphasis on Blackness and not enough 
on basics. 

20) As much emphasis should be attached to 
teaching "Lift Every Voice 5 Sing" as 
"The Star Spangieu Banner." 

21) For Black people in this country the 
present social, economic and political 
situation is better than it was before 
1960. 

22) It should be a part of my job to orga- 
nize Black parents to deal with the 
schools. 

23) Because I am a Black school counselor/ 
psychologist, I should be an advocate 
for the Black child. 

24) Given the opportunity, I would work 
with an all-Black caseload. 

25) In working with Black children, it is a 
good idea to refer to national Black 
heroci rather than white heroes. 



CO 

ft 
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5 
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3 2 



3 2 



3 2 



3 2 



3 2 
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3 2 

3 2 

3 2 
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52. Continued 
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26) It should be & of my job to communi- 
cate the discor. ..it of the Black communi- 
ty to school officials. 

27) The control of Black schools in Black 
communities should be left in the hands 
of Black people. 

28) Black school psychologists/counselors 
should discourage Black children from 
using Black vernacular. 

29) The playing of "The Star Spangled Banner" 
does not inspir* me. 

30) I'd rather be thought of as a school 
counselor/psychologist first and a Black 
person second. 

31) Black children need more displays of 
authority and structure in schools 
rather than openness in the classroom. 

32) Black children who avoid playing with 
white children are not practicing 
reverse racism. 

33) Drugs should be used to calm hyperactive 
children. 

34) Prescribed drugs are used in schools 
indiscriminantly against Black children. 

35) Black students generally do poorly on 
standardized tests because they do not 
know how to take tests. 

36) Black students generally do poorly on 
standardized tests because the tests 
are culturally biased. 

37) Poor performance of Black students in 
school is directly related to the increased 
breakdown deterioration of the family 
structure. 

38) In my opinion many Black students current- 
ly in special education classes have been 
misplaced. 
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5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 
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5 4 3 2 
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5 4 3 2 

5 4 3 2 
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TO BE RUED OUT IMMEDIATELY ftFTER 1 HJIH n_ J_MI j M |_l ), , 
THUMBNAIL - Not l^^^^J^ o, the respondent , 



Time interview ended: 

Place where interview occurred: 



_a.m./p.m. 

at w °rk at home 



Interviewer's Name: 
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